INTRODUCTION 


D aniel Ellsberg was perhaps the first highly 
placed official (at one time the deputy as¬ 
sistant secretary of defense) to have ever 
left the inner government and then reveal, 
with Top Secret documents, its closely guard¬ 
ed secret operations. As befits a man who 
risks his reputation and ruin, to fight a cor¬ 
rupt and unlawful government, he is vain, ego¬ 
centric and completely convinced of the rightness 
of his actions. 

It is a grandiose attitude—one that seems to have 
especially offended the press. It supposes the power 
of truth, of the man who speaks it, and the moral 
example it sets. Ellsberg quotes Madison’s state¬ 
ment that, "Knowledge will forever govern ignor¬ 
ance and the people who mean to be their own gov¬ 
ernors must take care to arm themselves with the 
power that knowledge gives.” 

I decided to avoid, as far as possible, discussion 
of his several years in Vietnam, the Pentagon Pa¬ 
pers trial and his personal life. The interview was 
directed toward an exploration and understanding 
of his intellectual life, his experiences in the secret 
decision-making processes inside the Defense De¬ 
partment, and conclusions about the motives and 
methods of the inner government. 

His answers were intricately detailed, with many 


ideas interwoven and cross-referenced into a disser¬ 
tation of extraordinary complexity, some 500-type- 
written pages long. During a week-long siege, it was 
roughly organized into two sections and the first 
part was edited, re-edited, and ultimately reduced 
in half (by myself, David Felton and Bill Sieved). 
The organization here is not how the interview was 
originally conducted. For example, the discussion 
of Henry Kissinger did not actually begin the in¬ 
terview. As we go to press, Part II remains in the 
wings, unedited and unorganized. We plan to put it 
into shape and publish it soon. 

"We were facing a massive and urgent threat to 
our remaining democratic institutions, a coup on 
the eve of its completion. People who carried out 
this coup are still in power, starting with the 
president." 

There is a natural tendency to be suspicious. To 
some degree, we have all been affected by the no¬ 
tion that no matter how necessary and important 
Daniel Ellsberg’s act was, to risk a life in prison, vil¬ 
ification as a traitor, and personal slander, there 
“must have been something else behind it.” 

But examine his statement: a dark picture of what 
has been occurring in American government. He 
acted on one of the basic democratic beliefs, that 
“a man can make a difference." 

—Jann Warmer 
September, 1973 




































THE ROLLING STONE INTERVIEW 

DANELLSBEfeG 

(PARTI) 


What was your relationship with 
Henry Kissinger? 

He had been at the Center for 
International Affairs at Harvard, and 
before I went to Rand in 1959, I gave a 
couple of seminars to his group, dis¬ 
cussions about strategy and politics. Over 
the years I would see him occasionally at 
a conference or at a Rand symposium. It 
was not a personal relationship, nor even 
a close professional relationship, but an 
intermittent business or analytical as¬ 
sociation. 

I had a very negative attitude toward 
him because he was pushing the idea 
of limited nuclear war as a substitute 
not only for all-out war but also for no 
nuclear war. He thought that if we fore¬ 
went the possibility of nuclear weapons 
the world would be taken over by strong¬ 
er nations; and that if we limited our 
options to threats of unrestrained nu¬ 
clear war, the prospect would be so hor¬ 
rendous that we would be paralyzed and 
unable to use nuclear weapons at all. 
He thought the proper strategy was to 
build and threaten to use, as appropriate, 
small tactical nuclear weapons the size of 
the Hiroshima bombs and up to ten times 
that size. 

Kissinger has no originality what¬ 
soever as an intellect. I read all of his 
writings, since they were within the field 
that I was working in, and thought of 
them as extremely derivative. They were 
well-written, good expositions of other 
people’s ideas and often contained 
analytic criticism. He changed his sources 
from book to book and the quality of the 
thinking pretty closely reflected the 
quality of his current sources. 

His first book was admired by Nixon 
who gave it a great boost with a pho¬ 
tograph on the front page of the New 


York Times of him going into a meeting 
of the National Security Council with 
it under his arm. This was the limited 
nuclear war book, strongly influenced by 
Edward Teller, General Gavin, a few 



other Air Force exponents of this limited 
war concept, and a major source was 
Bernard Brodie, a Rand colleague; an¬ 
other was Bill Kaufman. Later, he wrote 
a book—one that almost reversed, tem¬ 
porarily, the drift of his thinking on nu¬ 
clear weapons—which was very strong¬ 
ly influenced by Rand associates of 
mine, such as Albert Wohlstetter, Her¬ 
man Kahn and Tom Schelling. Some 
of his articles on arms control were taken 
almost verbatim from work by Tom 
Schelling. 

The sources would never be directly 
acknowledged. And he had a trick of 
covering himself by including people in 
his bibliography, but in entirely mis¬ 
leading ways. He’d include references 
to secondary works by these people, or 


works from which he had not drawn, but 
no mention whatever of the works he was 
paraphrasing. He wanted to be thought 
of not only as an able intellect-rwhich he 
is in the sense of an expositor and crit¬ 
ic, which alone would have been enough 
for an academic career—but also as an 
original person, a creative person. His 
solution to that problem must have put 
him under a certain tension over the years. 

It’s not unlike what must be Nixon’s 
own tension, the shame and guilt of 
having succeeded by major deceits and 
never wholly on his own ability or worth. 

I have a very strong feeling that Nixon 
and Kissinger are similar personalities 
and feel a great affinity and attraction on 
that basis. Each of them may be the 
other’s best friend, at least during 
business hours. Kissinger—and surely 
Nixon, too—has a very strong ideological 
belief in the efficacy and legitimacy of the 
threat of violence as a tool of power and 
as a way of “establishing world order.” 

I’ve heard him profess sympathy for 
revolutionary aims, say of the NLF, com¬ 
bined with a sad judgment on the “trag¬ 
ic” implications of revolutionary efforts 
—that they are unstabilizing, reckless 
and lead to world disorder unintended 
by the revolutionary forces—thus the 
“necessity” for suppressing them, de¬ 
spite the fact that one can sympathize 
with some of their motives. I think he 
really wants to h&ve the tragic function 
of suppressing violently idealistic move¬ 
ments and sees no limits to the amount 
of violence that is acceptable for him to 
use to counter threats to world order. 

One can guess—and I’m neither a 
psychiatrist nor a producer of official 
psychological profiles—that Nixon and 
Kissinger are people who have very 
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strong desires not only to threaten, but to 
inflict violence. Kissinger can t be a rebel, 

’ couldn’t conceive of taking part in 
olence directed against “authority ; but 
, a il evidence he wants very much to be a 
party to violence. There’s no question 
that he likes to issue threats. 1 would 
suspect very strongly that he wants some 
of his threats to fail, so that they have to 
be carried out. 

This is how they come to associate with 
persons like G. Gordon Liddy. 

Yeah, Liddy again is on the side ot 
counterrevolution, like E. Howard Hunt, 

outlaws on the side of the police. It s the 
psychology of a “bad cop”: To adapt a 
remark by Garry Wills, with each of these 
men it’s as if the Sheriff of Nottingham 
had fantasies not of arresting Robin 
Hood but of mugging him. 


It’s not difficult to move from Liddy up 
to his supervisors like Ehrlichman and 
fairly describe Ehrlichman as a thug; but 
would you say it’s fair to describe Nixon 
and Kissinger as thugs? 

After Cambodia and Laos, I ve always 
privately thought of Henry Kissinger as a 
murderer. We’re not talking of persons 
who burglarize this or that office, but o 
persons who dropped four million tons of 
bombs on Indochina. Words are hardly 
adequate to define people who took those 
choices and took them in the years 1969 
to 1972. They were not confronting 
Joseph Stalin or Adolf Hitler, nor did 
they act under whatever misconceptions 
about Ho Chi Minh may have lingered 
in the late Fifties or early Sixties. They 
took those decisions after Lyndon John¬ 
son and Robert McNamara themselves 
dropped two million tons, failed and 
were thrown out of office; they proceed- 
ed to drop four million more tons after 
1969, having been elected mostly 
by people who expected them to end 
the War.... 

The story that’s not yet been written 
perhaps now it will be—is how Nixon 
came to manage and complete a mas¬ 
sive hoax during that four-year period 
that he was in the process of ending 
the War without a victory and had eve¬ 
ry intention of ending it as fast as possible. 

It was a marvelously contrived decep¬ 
tion. In fact, it led me to have a good deal 
of respect, from a technical point of view, 
for the manager of that hoax. After 
reading Joe McGuiness’ book, The Sell¬ 
ing of the President, people tended to 
sneer at the competence of advertising 
men in campaign politics, but they did 
an almost miraculous job selling the pro¬ 
longation of the W*r to the American 
public from 1969 to 1973, and beyond. 

And Henry Kissinger? 

He was a major part of that selling 

campaign. 


When did you come in contact with 

Kissinger after Rand? 

He came to Vietnam in 1966 as a con¬ 
sultant to Henry Cabot Lodge. I was very 
impressed that he took my advice-which 
I gave to nearly every visitor but which 
few of them took—to avoid official bnet- 
ings and talking to anyone in the pres¬ 
ence of his boss or agency head; instead, 
seek out people who had been around, 
who were known to know a lot about 
Vietnam, talk to them privately and 
separately, and get from them the names 
of other people and talk to those other 
people separately. And to talk to the 
Vietnamese as much as possible. Mc¬ 
Namara never did any of these things 
in all the trips he made, but always 
talked to district advisers in the pres¬ 
ence of the general in charge and never 
seemed to realize how much he was 
being fooled. 

Kissinger did see the people 1 suggest¬ 
ed. He is a talented and incisive ques¬ 
tioner; he takes notes, listens carefully, 
and learns very well. In a couple of 
brief visits he did learn an unusual 
amount. He became appropriately skep¬ 
tical and pessimistic and, compared to 
Walt Rostow or others in Washington, 
he had a pretty realistic picture of the 
unlikelihood of much improvement. So, 
that was promising. 

I was with him in a couple of con¬ 
ferences during 1967, and he was ex¬ 
pressing a view far in advance of any 
mainstream political figure at that point, 
namely that our only objective in^Viet¬ 
nam should be an assurance of what he 
called the decent interval before the Com¬ 
munists took over so that we would not 
be humiliated at home or in our foreign 
affairs by an abrupt, naked failure. 

McCarthy and Robert Kennedy still 
felt called on to talk about a negotiated 
solution with, at most, a coalition 
government. They were not willing to talk 
about unilateral withdrawal or accept¬ 
ance of Communist takeover anytime. 
Kissinger’s dovish description was ex¬ 
ceeded only by people like Abbie Hon- 
man or Dave Dellinger, who were call¬ 
ing for immediate withdrawal. 

Finally, by the way, Kissinger ex¬ 
pressed thoroughly and openly a total 
contempt for Richard Nixon. He work¬ 
ed for Rockefeller and was willing to 
say things about Nixon, such as his fa¬ 
mous statement at the 1968 Republi¬ 
can convention, “Richard Nixon is not 
fit to be president.” That seemed a lit¬ 
tle indiscreet for someone in politics. 


ity Council meeting, he asked for a 
study of options on Vietnam. The presi¬ 
dent of Rand, Harry Rowen, suggested 

me for the job. fi 

Kissinger accepted me with the first 
reservation ever expressed during my 
career as to my discretion. He did not 
want it known that he had turned to Rand 
for advice, an outside group, known to be 
relatively dovish within the defense com¬ 
munity. And particularly he did not want 
it known that I was associated with the 
study since by that time I was a critic ol 
our involvement. I was surprised to have 
that question raised; my career had been 
based on handling secrets and using dis¬ 
cretion. He told an official at Rand that 
he had benefited greatly from our dis¬ 
cussions in Vietnam, but was on the 
other side of the fence,” and “saw things 
differently.” 


And a few months later he was ap¬ 
pointed foreign policy adviser to the 
president-elect. ... 

He’d been appointed special assistant 
for national security affairs and, in 
readiness for the first National Secur- 


Did you speak personally before you 

undertook the study? 

No I worked for several weeks putting 
together the options paper [National 
Security Memorandum One] and new 
with it to his offices, a set of apartments 
they were using with Xerox machines 
and typewriters in the Hotel Pierre, on 
Christmas Day, 1968. We spent a couple 
of days going over the memorandum. 

I suggested that he put a bunch of 
questions to the various parts of the 
bureaucracy and ask for parallel rather 
than coordinated answers so that he 
could compare the discrepancies and 
get a sense of what the uncertainties 
and conflicts were—the contradictions. 

I worked on these questions for him. I 
wanted him to see how much argument 
there was. 

Did you find yourself liking him? 

He tends to be fairly ingratiating, and 
has a habit of being quite flattering to a 
person in the presence of associates. Just 
after the election he gave several talks at 
Rand, and at one point said to the group, 
in my presence, “I learned more from 
Dan Ellsberg in Vietnam than from any 
other person.” It might have been true, 
but it was also characteristic of him to say 
something like that in your presence. 

So he is a flatterer- 

It’s, let’s say, a nice habit, which, 
however, is counteracted by certain 
other traits. 

I believed Kissinger was well clued-in 
on the realistic, pessimistic prospects in 
Vietnam and that he would be a good ad¬ 
viser to Nixon. However, there was one 
ominous signal that I didn’t pay too much 
attention to at the time: He felt that es¬ 
calation of the War had not been spelled 
out enough in our discussion of options. 

I did take the occasion ih my three 
days there to try to “inoculate” him 
aeainst the effects of the secret informa- 

































tion he was about to start receiving. I 
had often thought of having a chance to 
warn somebody new to government, just 
about to receive a lot of high clearances, 
and to pass on one of the lessons I had 
learned not only by participating in the 
government, but also by studying a lot 
of the earlier crisis decision-making. I 
doubt he would remember the con¬ 
versation. 

“Henry, there’s something I would 
like to tell you, for what it’s worth; some¬ 
thing good for a person that’s entering 
a job like this to know. You’ve been a 
consultant for a long time and you’ve 
dealt a great deal with Top Secret in¬ 
formation. But you are about to receive 
a whole slew of clearances, maybe 15 
or 20 of them higher than Top Secret. 

“I’ve had these myself, as you know, 
and I’ve known people who’ve acquired 
them, and I have a pretty good sense of 
what the effects of receiving these clear¬ 
ances are on a person who didn’t pre¬ 
viously know they even existed , and of 
reading the information that will now 
become available to you. 

“First, you will feel like a fool for 
having studied, written and talked about 
these subjects—for having criticized and 
analyzed decisions made by presidents— 
for years without having known of the 
existence of all this inside information. 

In particular, you’ll feel foolish for hav¬ 
ing rubbed shoulders for over a decade 
with officials and consultants who had 
access to all this information that you 
didn’t even know they had, and that they 
kept that secret from you. 

You will feel like a fool, and it will 
last for about two weeks. Then, after you 
read all this daily intelligence input— 
estimates, analyses and so forth, and 
become used to using what amounts 
to whole libraries of hidden information 
which is much more closely held than 
mere Top Secret data—you will forget 
there was ever a time when you didn’t 
have it, and you’ll be aware only of the 
fact^ that you have it now and others 
don’t . . . and that all those other peo¬ 
ple are fools. 

"Over a longer period of time—not too 
long, but a matter of two or three 
years—you will eventually become aware 
of the limitations of this information: 
There is a great deal that it doesn’t tell 
you, it is often inaccurate and it can 
lead you astray just as much as the New 
York Times can. But that takes quite a 
while. ... 

In the meantime, it will become very 
hard for you to learn from anybody who 
doesn t have these clearances, because 
you’ll be thinking to yourself as you listen 
to them: ‘What would this man be telling 
me if in fact he knew what I know? Would 
he be giving me the same advice, or would 
it totally change his recommendations?’ 

And that mental exercise is so torturous 


that after a while you give it up and you 
just stop listening. I’ve seen this with my 
superiors, my colleagues and myself. 

“You will deal with a person who 
doesn’t have those clearances—since you 
must carefully lie to him about what you 
know—from the point of view of what do 
you want him to believe and what im¬ 
pression do you want him to go away 
with. In effect, how to manipulate him. 
You’ll give up trying to assess what he has 
to say, and the danger is you’ll become 
something like a moron. You’ll become 
incapable of learning from most people in 
the world, no matter how much exper¬ 
ience or knowledge they may have of 
their particular area and which may be 
much greater than yours.” 

He thanked me and said it was interest¬ 
ing. It was hard for him to fully appre¬ 
ciate because he didn’t yet have these 
clearances and their effect on you is 
quite spectacular, learning about opera¬ 
tions that the president can call into be¬ 
ing at his will that you didn’t imagine 
were permitted to any human being. 

I said to Henry that I thought of this 
secret information as something like the 
potion Circe gave to the wanderers who 
happened on her island that turned men 
into swine. 

And your feeling after this talk? 

As a staff person or consultant, you 
always feel you’ve gotten your reward if 
a person has listened to what you had to 
say and seemed to pay attention—that’s 
as much as you hope for, and that it will 
some day have some effect. 


What was the fate of your study? 

National Security Memorandum One 
went through one more draft. At the re¬ 
quest of Kissinger, the one option for 
unilateral withdrawal was deleted, which 
meant that all the alternatives had the 
property of keeping us in Vietnam. I was, 
meanwhile, working on this set of ques¬ 
tions and answers on Vietnam from 
various agencies of the bureaucracy. 

The answers which amounted to about 
1000 pages showed the range of dis¬ 
agreement and pessimistic attitudes 
about the performance of the Vietnamese 
army, and the possibility of stopping in¬ 
filtration by mining Haiphong or bomb¬ 
ing the North. They came from agencies 
like the CIA, the intelligence branch of 
the State Department and the civilians 
in the Defense Department, who would 
not normally be called on to give direct 
opinions on these subjects to the pres¬ 
ident. By this device of asking for paral¬ 
lel reports, I had ensured that the new 
president got the most realistic esti¬ 
mates any president had ever gotten 
on these subjects. 

They showed clearly, despite some 
disagreements, that the Vietnamese ar¬ 
my would never be capable of with¬ 


standing North Vietnamese assault with¬ 
out U.S. bombing and U.S. ground 
troops. And Nixon was told very flatly 
by most of the responses, except for the 
Air Force of course, that bombing of 
Laos was having no effect whatever, 
and that the mining of Haiphong would 
likewise have no effect. We now know 
that the same month the questions were 
finished, March 1969, the secret bomb¬ 
ing of Cambodia began. 

I left town with this satisfied con¬ 
sultant’s feeling of having done all I could 
to bring realistic information to the atten¬ 
tion of the new president and to Henry 
Kissinger, and with considerable expec¬ 
tation that they would act on this and get 
us out. 

It was the kind of job I would have 
done for any president, even George 
Wallace. It seemed that one couldn’t go 
wrong in improving the understanding 
the president had of Vietnam politics. 
Later I came to question the usefulness of 
even this kind of relationship. 

When I left the White House, I made a 
number of recommendations for new 
studies. One of them had to do with a 
study of what the word “accommoda¬ 
tions’’ might mean as used by different 
♦agencies, and why that would be bad 
for the United States, Another one was 
to conduct an urgent and intensive 
study of the impact of our artillery and 
bombing operations on the Vietnamese 
people with an eye to the possibility of 
greatly reducing these operations or cut¬ 
ting them out entirely. Another was the 
adequacy of our information on civilian 
casualties. No one had ever tried to 
collect it. 

Kissinger sent the word back to me 
through Morton Halperin that these were 
very useful suggestions but we had asked 
enough questions for now. And they were 
all set aside; they never did get around to 
asking or answering them. There are 
some things that these officials know they 
don’t want to know. 

I left Washington without any expec¬ 
tation of working again for the admin¬ 
istration. Or desire. They sent me a 
bunch of forms at Rand to fill out for 
a White House clearance, since I had 
been working there without a specific 
White House clearance, but I never 
filled them out. 

A GOOD QUESTION AND A 
DISASTROUS CHOICE 

I saw Halperin in Washington in June 
shortly after Nixon’s most conciliatory 
speech on the War, and he told me, 
“For the first time, I’m satisfied with 
the Vietnam policy of the United States.” 
Although Nixon had not committed 
himself to total withdrawal, Halperin was 
very confident that by the end of the year 
he would have accepted that idea. 

But in June or July, the Russians 
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recognized the Provisional Revolution¬ 
ary Government, making it clear they 
would not cooperate with the U.S. in 
bringing pressure on the North to nego¬ 
tiate a mutual withdrawal. It was then 
that Kissinger began his secret talks 
with Hanoi, more or less having given 
up with the Russians. 

The policy that they had come into 
office with went bankrupt at that point. In 
Richard Whalen’s book, Catch the Fall¬ 
ing Flag, Whalen describes conversa¬ 
tions in late ’67 with Nixon—for whom 
he was the main speechwriter on Viet¬ 
nam—where he proposed to Nixon that 
he threaten the mining of Haiphong. 
This would supposedly present the Rus¬ 
sians with a crisis like the Cuban missile 
crisis, because of their shipping, and en¬ 
courage them to bring pressure on Hanoi 
for a settlement. Nixon bought that 
strategy, but it failed. Still Nixon and Kis¬ 
singer didn’t believe it; they went ahead 
with their strategy. 

I called Halperin in late June of ’69 
with a question that was new to me: 
“What’s your estimate of the number of 
Vietnamese who would rather see peace 
even under a Communist government 
than see the War continue?” 

“Oh, 90%,” he said. 

“Do you think your boss thinks that?” 
I asked. 

“I’ve never discussed that with him 
precisely, but I would guess that he did.” 

“Then how can we justify continuing 
this a day longer, whether to get mutual 
withdrawal or graceful ending or any¬ 
thing else? I don’t discount some use¬ 
fulness in papering over our defeat and 
so forth, but how can we justify killing 
another Vietnamese when our own guess 
is that nearly all of them want the 
War over?” 

“Well,” he said, “that’s a good question 
... let me think about that.” 

That was the moment I began to see the 
need to end the War most urgently. From 
mid-’67 on, I had been for ending the 
War “as soon as possible,” but I still 
had a willingness to see it prolonged by 
weeks or months in the course of ne¬ 
gotiations, in hopes of a somewhat bet¬ 
ter solution that would leave us with 
a less controversial ending and perhaps 
less of a domestic backlash. But by mid- 
’69 I began to see that domestic politics 
couldn’t excuse it. I finally saw contin¬ 
uation as immoral, not just mistaken. 

In September ’69,1 learned from Hal¬ 
perin that the policy had not gone as 
he had hoped in June; that Nixon and 
Kissinger had chosen one of the options 
we had laid out earlier—not the excluded 
option for unilateral withdrawal—but 
the option to win the War. A disastrous 
choice. But not yet public; they were not 
yet fully committed. 

I went to some people at Rand who had 
been for unilateral withdrawal all along, 


and said, “I’m with you now; what shall 
we do about it?” They proposed a letter to 
the New York Times, calling for uni¬ 
lateral withdrawal which, by the way, 
no one in mainstream politics had pub¬ 
licly proposed at that point. 

1 said what we needed was a study that 
would lay out the facts more exhaustively 
than a letter, but they said a study would 
never get cleared out of the Defense 
Department. The only way we could get 
past the clearance process was in a letter. 

In the course of our drafting the let¬ 
ter, former New York Senator Charles 
Goodell proposed a congressional cut¬ 
off of funds by the end of 1970. It was 
the first proposal of that kind by a poli¬ 
tician. We went ahead with our plan be¬ 
cause Goodell wasn’t recognized as an 
expert, and our letter would add some 
authoritative support to his position. 

The publication of that letter was as 
controversial at Rand and in the De¬ 
fense community, probably, as my leak 
of the Pentagon Papers was later. It was 
a bombshell among our associates—and 
was very widely quoted in the Mora¬ 
torium. Meanwhile, without telling any¬ 
one at Rand, I started to copy the Pent¬ 
agon Papers to give them to the Senate. 

What was your next contact with Kis¬ 
singer? 

Just after my second marriage in Sep¬ 
tember 1970, I cut my honeymoon in 
half to return for an appointment with 
him. He didn’t keep it although I did see 
him about ten days later. I thought it 
was a good chance to lay several things 
on him. 

. He was as bad as I’d ever imagined he 
was. My earlier feelings were based on his 
attitude toward a fairly hypothetical 
situation toward nuclear war. But now we 
were confronting a man who was manag¬ 
ing the actual destruction of Cambodia. 

I hadn’t yet heard a great deal about 
what his own personal role was in all this. 
It wasn’t completely clear how much of 
this was Nixon, and how much Kissinger; 
only that he was implementing a disas¬ 
trous policy. At that point, I didn’t have 
the sense of revulsion at the thought of 
meeting him, which I did acquire later. 

When a mutual friend who had an 
appointment with Kissinger proposed 
bringing me along, I agreed. It was 
worth encouraging him to read the Pen¬ 
tagon Papers so that he might discover 
that pursuing escalation had been talk¬ 
ed through before in just as conspira¬ 
torial terms, and that it hadn’t worked. 
Maybe he could learn from that. 

Also, I knew that his policy depended 
on its outlines being invisible to the 
American public. So I wanted to warn 
him, in effect, that the trend of policy was 
visible, at least to some people, includ¬ 
ing me, who were telling other people 
about it. 


In other words, I thought of leaking in¬ 
formation into the White House about 
what was actually visible from the outside 
to try to make them understand that their 
policy was foreseeable. The more fore¬ 
seeable it was, the less viable it might 
appear to him. 

What is San Clemente like? 

We went in through a gateway and a 
voice came out of nowhere like the voice 
of God from a loudspeaker on top of the 
guardhouse, telling us where to park. I 
may be confusing this with parking lots 
when I would visit friends in prison, but 
maybe they just borrowed the technology 
for the White House. It’s my memory that 
this unseen eye was controlling your 
movements. 

You go into an outer waiting office just 
like a dentist’s waiting room, but with 
large color photographs of Nixon lining 
the wall. In fact, the official photographer 
stopped in the lobby and chatted with us 
until he dashed out the door as a pink golf 
cart went by. There was one person 
aboard driving it like a little electric Dis¬ 
neyland car about 7 l /i mph. It was Nix¬ 
on, scowling, and looking very grim. 
His shoulders were hunched over and he 
was piloting this thing like the engineer of 
a toy train. Right behind him was another 
pink golf cart being driven by Bebe Re¬ 
bozo, and behind that, a third pink cart 
with two Secret Service men. A convoy. 

Finally we saw Kissinger for lunch on a 
little patio. General Haig was at the table. 
As we all said hello, Kissinger, in his usual 
fashion, turned to my friend and said, 
“You know, I have learned more from 
Dan Ellsberg . . .” and I thought he was 
going to repeat his statement about Viet¬ 
nam, but he seemed to hesitate, and then 
said, “about bargaining than from any 
other person.” 

I was taken aback. I didn’t know what 
he was referring to, although my aca¬ 
demic specialty had been “bargaining 
theory.” And suddenly I remembered that 
11 years earlier when I had given a series 
of talks on “The Art of Coercion,” I had. 
also given a couple of those lectures to 
Kissinger’s seminar at Harvard. “You 
have a very good memory,” I said. And 
he replied, “They were good lectures.” 

When I rethought that incident later, it 
made the hair on the back of my neck 
stand up. The lectures I had given had to 
do with Hitler’s blackmail of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia in the late Thirties, which 
had allowed him to take over those coun¬ 
tries just by threatening their destruc¬ 
tion. One of those lectures was “The 
Theory and Practice of Blackmail.” And 
another was called, “The Political Uses 
of Madness.” 

News leaks about the Cambodian in¬ 
vasion, obviously coming from off-the- 
record backgrounders by Kissinger, had 
revealed that a major motive of the in- 






























and then, just an hour or so before I was 
due to go to Washington, I got a call from 
his secretary that it was postponed and 
she set another date, and that, in turn, 
was postponed, and then they set a third 
date. So I said to his secretary, “Look, I 
don’t want to come down when it’s ob¬ 
vious he doesn’t have time to see me,’’ 
and she said, “No, he wants to see you.” 
I called half an hour before I left and it 
was postponed. 

They asked me to set another date, 
and I never called again. The only rea¬ 
son he wanted to see me was so he could 
say he listened to “everyone—a whole 
range of opinion—for example, Dan 
Ellsberg, among others,’’ and I decided 
I would just let it drop. 

Did you see him again? 

Yes, one more time. But in between 
came the Son Tay raid, and the renewal of 
bombing raids on the North. I had now 
been back East for a couple of months 
and had happily plunged myself into 
reading for the book I was supposed to 
do at MIT. 

The general feeling about was that, 
having learned the lesson on Cambodia, 
they would change their policy and really 
couldn’t do that again. I remember a 
meeting I attended at which Bill Bundy 
spoke and told us that he’d learned his 
lesson. And I asked Bundy what would 
stop him from doing it again, and he 
said, “The kids wouldn’t allow it,” which 
was a common attitude. The kids would 
save us without the parents having to do 
anything. And it was kind of a willingness 
on the part of dove parents to see their 
children be the cannon fodder on the 
demonstration barricades, just as the 
hawk parents were willing to see their 
sons inducted for Vietnam. I’d been going 
around campuses quite a bit at that point, 
and I just wasn’t sure if Bundy was right. 

So, on the day of the 1970 Yale game, 
the first football game I’d been to in 15 
years or so, a day our letter came out in 
the New York Times —Bill Bundy was at 
the same game, representing Yale—I 
was on my way to the Crimson for a 
post-game party. And on my way there 
was a sign spray-painted on one of the 
buildings . . . “Hanoi bombed.” 

Pat [Ellsberg’s wife] and I were due to 
go to Newport but instead I began calling 
everyone I knew to see what could be 
organized as a protest. I’d known from 
Cambodia that it was likely to go all the 
way, and now the final chapter was on us. 

So, I called and called all over the 
Coast, and, of course, got the attitude of 
“Saturday evening, forget it.” It was clear 
that even rallies were not possible. So at 
this point, in late November, I went into 
full-time activity. 

One opportunity that came for me to 
speak was an invitation to testify at a trial 
of the so-called Minnesota Eight, who 


had been caught in a draft-board raid in 
Minneapolis. Noam Chomsky, who had 
been invited, wasn’t able to go, so he 
recommended me. I immediately flew out 
with a bunch of the Pentagon Papers in 
my suitcase, in hopes that I would be able 
to give a kind of testimony that would 
make it appropriate to offer these Papers 
as evidence in a trial. Then the defense 
could subpoena the Papers from me and 
get them into the court record. At least, 
the judge would read them. He might or 
might not release them to the public, but 
at least they would be part of the court 
record and would be seen by an appeals 
court, and might, somehow, get judicial 
reaction on the War. 

The night before the trial, the lawyer 
defending the Minnesota Eight ques¬ 
tioned me on my background to establish 
me as an expert in court. He asked if I had 
ever worked for this administration. I 
said I had, but I couldn’t talk about that 
because for two years I had kept my 
mouth shut at the request of Henry Kis¬ 
singer, and it would embarrass Rand if it 
came out. I just couldn’t mention it, even 
though it would add greatly to my 
authority in court. 

The next morning I phoned my wife, 
and she mentioned that I’d received a call 
from Don Oberdorfer of the Washington 
Post. I had an hour to kill, so I decided 
to call Oberdorfer. Incidentally, the FBI 
later turned up and questioned the guy I 
was staying with about this call. Ober¬ 
dorfer said he was doing a two-year 
wrap-up on the Nixon policies, including 
Vietnam, and he had asked Kissinger 
what the origin of the current policy in 
Vietnam had been. Kissinger had told 
him, he said, that, “Ironically, certain 
people who are now great critics of the 
administration had been crucial in the 
development of the policy,” in particular 
a guy named Ellsberg. 

“Kissinger mentioned me?” I asked. 

“Yes, definitely,” he said, “that’s where 
I got it. He also mentioned Halperin and 
Schelling,” who by now also were public 
critics of the policy. “But he said you had 
been involved in the study of alternative 
policies and questions.” 

I was absolutely amazed by this. I 
asked, “What did Kissinger say the policy 
was?” Oberdorfer said, “It’s the policy of 
negotiating in Hanoi while withdrawing 
the troops from Vietnam.” I said, “Look, 
if that were the policy, I would still be 
at Rand, and Mort Halperin would still 
be in the White House. This guy is try¬ 
ing to smear me as being implicated in 
his rotten policy.” I then explained to 
him what I thought the policy was, in¬ 
cluding the threat of escalation, the re¬ 
sidual force and so forth, and Oberdorf¬ 
er was very surprised. (After talking to 
a lot of other people, he concluded that 
I was right, that he had been misled 
by Kissinger.) 


I went into court a couple hours later, 
and when I was asked, I said I had just 
learned that Henry Kissinger had re¬ 
vealed it on the record, and that I did 
work as a consultant for the Nixon ad¬ 
ministration. It was the first time I’d 
ever mentioned that. 

KISSINGER AS PR MAN, 

AS PROSECUTOR 

As it was, I didn’t get to offer my doc¬ 
uments as evidence; when I said I had 
participated in official lies, the judge cut 
me off and turned very angrily to the 
lawyer and said, “I told you that I would 
not allow any testimony on this stand 
critical of the government.” This was in 
front of the jury. Since they were trying 
defendants charged with taking actions 
based on a fairly critical attitude of 
government policy, this was a rather 
bizarre constraint on the testimony. 

About a month later, I had the chance 
to go to a conference of MIT students and 
businessmen who were critical of the 
War, which was going to lead off with a 
backgrounder by Henry Kissinger. I’d 
heard so much, indirectly, of these 
famous backgrounders, that I wanted to 
hear for myself how he described his 
policy. After dinner Kissinger gave his 
talk, which revealed to me what an 
enormously effective PR man he is— 
extremely smooth. 

Did he know you were there? 

As we went into the meeting, he saw me 
and came across the room to shake 
hands. He said, “I must apologize if I 
embarrassed you at all with Don Ober¬ 
dorfer.” 

“Oh, no, Henry, no problem at all.” 

We then went into the meeting of about 
60 people. These were businessmen who 
were not quite as committed as the 
Business Executives Move for Peace, but 
were critical of the War. A lot of them 
were relatively liberal Republicans. The 
idea of the conference was to bridge the 
generation gap between students and 
businessmen. It had the very interesting 
name, Runnymede—the place where the 
barons met to present demands to the 
king. It would not have attracted me 
except for the opportunity of hearing 
Kissinger. 

He spoke about the “tragedy” of 
revolutionary movements having these 
unfortunate unstabilizing consequences, 
and the “tragic” need to sit on them 
forcibly. In the question period, one 
student asked why the rate of withdr^al 
was not faster and Henry burst out after a 
couple of these questions and said, 
“You’re questioning me as if our policy 
was to stay in Vietnam. But our policy 
is to get out of Vietnam. We are trend¬ 
ing down the war in Vietnam, and I 
assure you that the War will continue to 
trend down.” 
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After quite a bit more questioning, 
which he handled very convincingly and 
with great poise, I got up. I had decided 
on a very careful phrasing of one question 
to ask him. I figured it was the last time I 
would be speaking to him. 

“I have one question, but I want to 
make a comment first. You have said that 
the White House is not a place for moral 
philosophizing, but, in fact, the White 
House does educate the people by 
everything that it does and everything it 
says and doesn’t say. Specifically, tonight 
you are expressing values when you tell us 
that the War is trending down and will 
continue to trend down, and then men¬ 
tion in that connection U.S. casualties 
and U.S. troop presence. You failed to 
mention Indochinese casualties, or refu¬ 
gees, or bombing tonnages, which in fact 
are trending up. You tell the American 
people that they need not and ought not 
care about our impact on the Indochin¬ 
ese people, and encourage them to sup¬ 
port decisions that ignore that impact. 

“So, I have one question for you: What 
is your best estimate of the number of In¬ 
dochinese that we will kill, pursuing your 
policy in the next 12 months?” 

He was completely stunned. It was very 
startling to the audience because it was 
the first time he’d shown any break in his 
poise at all. He almost turned around and 
paced for a second, then looked at me 
very penetratingly and said, accusingly, 
“That is a very cleverly worded question.” 

I got somewhat angry at that. “I am not 
trying to be clever at all. That is a very 
fundamental issue. Can you answer it?” 

He thought for a minute, there was 
silence, and he said, “You are accusing us 
of a racist policy.” 

“Race is not the issue here. Let me put 
it—how many human beings will we kill 
under our policy, in the next 12 months?” 

He paused again, and then burst out, 
“What are your alternatives?” 

“Dr. Kissinger,” I said, very firmly, “I 
know the language of alternatives and op¬ 
tions very well, and it has nothing to do 
with this question. I’m asking you how 
you estimate the consequences of your 
policy in the next 12 months, if you 
have an answer. Do you have an esti¬ 
mate, or not?” 

There was another long silence, and 
the student who was hosting the eve¬ 
ning got up and said, “Well it’s been a 
long evening, and I think we’ve had 
enough questions now. Perhaps we 
should let Dr. Kissinger go back to 
Washington.” 

The businessmen there were pretty 
angered by this episode—not so much 
because they opposed the War, but be¬ 
cause they wanted to get on good terms 
with the people of their children’s gen¬ 
eration. They wrote quite a heavy anti¬ 
bombing resolution, describing it as 
murderous and criminal—it was amaz¬ 


ing for these people to write. 

At the very end, when they were voting 
on this resolution, I suggested that since 
these people were fairly wealthy men who 
were big political contributors to both 
parties, they should make a resolution 
that they would donate no money to the 
political campaign of anyone who was 
not willing to make a public commitment 
to ending the bombing and the War. 

This absolutely tore the meeting to 
pieces. They were all furious, Republi¬ 
cans and Democrats alike, because, as 
they read it, I was challenging them 
to put themselves on the line in front 
of these students and friends of their 
children. I was surprised; it hadn’t oc¬ 
curred to me that they wouldn’t be willing 
to make such a commitment. 

The next morning we were having a 
session in which I described the Nixon 
policy to a small working group that in¬ 
cluded Osborne Elliott, the editor of 
Newsweek. And I talked about the 
likelihood that the next move, at best, 
would be the invasion of Laos, and at 
worst, the invasion of North Vietnam. 
And Elliott was extremely skeptical of 
what I said. He said they had no in¬ 
dication of any such threat of escalation. 

After a break, Elliott came back 
and said, “Ellsberg, apparently there is 
something in what you were saying. I 
have talked to my New York office, who 
just heard from our Saigon office that a 
total embargo has been put on news from 
South Vietnam.” It turned out that at the 
moment Henry Kissinger was telling 
us that “the War is trending down,” 
the pre-invasion bombardment of Laos 
had begun. 

Anyway, that, of course, was the last 
time I was ever inclined to see Kissinger. 

What role do you think that Kissinger 
played in your prosecution? 

There was a frequent story at that time 
that Kissinger had been the pusher of the 
prosecution, because he was worried 
about the China negotiations. I could 
never take that seriously at all. For one 
thing, the China trip was announced on¬ 
ly a month after the Papers started com¬ 
ing up. Besides, the secrecy of those 
negotiations was, as far as we can tell, en¬ 
tirely our desire, not the Chinese desire. 
But that didn’t rule out that he might have 
been the pusher for some other reason. 

Did Kissinger ask for the psychiatric 
profile on you? 

CIA Director Richard Helms has tes¬ 
tified it was Kissinger’s request that a 
psychiatric profile be done on me. That 
came to Helms directly from David 
Young, who was Kissinger’s assistant 
and who remained formally on his staff 
even though he was working with the 
Plumbers. If Kissinger did ask for the 
psychiatric profile, it means that he read 


it, and that would confirm what I felt sure 
of anyway: I’m sure the president read 
it. [Bernard Melloy, the CIA psychia¬ 
trist who supervised the psychological 
profile of Ellsberg, has also testified it 
was his understanding, from Young, that 
the request came from Kissinger and 
Ehrlichman. Kissinger has flatly denied 
any role.] 

There is certainly a dramatic circum¬ 
stantial case to be made that Kissinger 
was aware of the burglary prior to its 
taking place. 

Given that he asked for that profile, 
read it and was dissatisfied with it, the 
burglary was a direct response to his dis¬ 
satisfaction. There’s every reason to think 
that Young reported everything to his 
former and future boss; that’s the way the 
system works. 

Would you say it’s fair to see Kissinger 
and Ehrlichman as relatively equivalent 
figures in the administration? 

You mean Ehrlichman, Haldemanand 
Kissinger. 

Haldeman’s sort of a staff man, in the 
middle, but Ehrlichman and Kissinger... 

I think Haldeman wasn’t just staff. I see 
more policy. Haldeman on domestic 
politics, which is the heart, the central 
problem, is certainly a key person. 

As key as Kissinger in foreign affairs? 

Yeah. 

Would it be fair to say the way they all 
operate is the same? How about Kis¬ 
singer’s phone taps? 

Look, Kissinger lied when it came out 
about those taps. His first reaction was to 
say he had had nothing to do with it. Then 
it came out that he had been the one who 
specified who was to be tapped. Likewise, 
the story that Kissinger was concerned 
with leaks is absurd when you look at the 
people, especially the newsmen, who he 
had tapped. These were people to whom 
stories were leaked almost entirely by 
Kissinger: Marvin Kalb, Henry Brandon 
Joe Kraft. 

What are we to make of that? Part of 
his thinking was given by a White House 
aide who said Kissinger wanted to see 
whether, behind his back, these jour¬ 
nalists and his own White House assist¬ 
ants were loyal to him. And he wanted 
to find out if these people had other 
sources that were contradicting what he 
was saying. 

Nobody has made this inference: Im¬ 
agine the ability Kissinger acquired to 
manipulate those individuals with whom 
he was working and talking to daily or 
weekly, when he secretly knew all they 
were saying to their other sources and as¬ 
sociates. In other words, Kissinger knew 
by these wiretap logs whether he was get- 
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ting through to those guys, what to em¬ 
phasize, how to change his pitch, how to 
counter a position credibly, and very 
persuasively, in a way the newsmen 
would never recognize was based on se¬ 
cret knowledge. And it was precisely the 
people who were most friendly to him 
that he had a great desire to be able 
to control. 

In fact, the leaks from the FBI in¬ 
dicated that he had asked directly for 
those taps and that they had insisted on 
presidential authority for such taps. That 
was when he turned to the president and 
got him involved. 

So Kissinger may have been the man 
who instigated the Plumber program, far 
more than Ehrlichman. 

Definitely, yes. Ehrlichman was not in¬ 
volved in initiating those tasks. And the 
monitoring of them was first done by 
Haig and Kissinger for the president, 
with copies to Haldeman, then later di¬ 
rectly for Haldeman. And Young, the 
head Plumber, came right from Kissin¬ 
ger’s personal staff. 

Kissinger got into domestic policy 
more than has yet come out, and he may 
well have been involved in far more tap¬ 
ping. At a certain point, they became 
worried about Hoover’s knowledge of 
these wiretaps and shifted them away 
from the FBI. They say the FBI stopped 
its wiretaps in February of ’71, but they 
never have explained why. I suspect that 
they shifted wiretapping to a different 
agency—the Army Signal Cdrps, the 
White House communications center, 
local police or some other agency. 

I’m virtually sure that they were direct¬ 
ly wiretapping me either by that point, 
or after June, when the Papers came 
out. There have been stories in the 
Washington Post that I was personally 
wiretapped from May on, and I don’t 
see how it could be otherwise. 

Nevertheless, they always did deny it, 
and that’s one of the things that re¬ 
mains to come out. I also suspect that 
they tapped a lot of other people they 
wouldn’t want to admit to—probably 
every senator who potentially was run¬ 
ning for the presidency, and the Sen¬ 
ate’s antiwar leadership. And that is 
something like 15% of the senators. 

How has Kissinger managed to escape 
the curse of Watergate? 

He puts out to everybody that he 
wasn’t involved, and nothing much has 
come out directly. He runs the best public 
relations operation in this administra¬ 
tion and probably in any administration. 

How does that make you feel? 

It confirms a lot of what I know about 
media people: A lot of them aspire to be 
part of the executive branch, rather than 
a fourth, independent branch of gov¬ 


ernment. Kissinger offers them that role, 
very seductively. He does it, in particu¬ 
lar, with publishers and editors, and 
the influence trickles down to managing 
editors and writers. 

So, he’s been pretty immune. And, the 
man who, with his boss, has dropped 
more bombs than any human being in 
history, bugging and lying as necessary, is 
perceived as a peacemaker, as a lovable 
wit, a charming fellow, as anything but 
the murderous creep that he obviously is. 

COLD AND MURDEROUS 
ACTS 

How would you evaluate Kissinger’s 
role in this administration in foreign 
policy? 

My impression is that he deserves no 
' serious credit—nothing but very modest 
thanks—for*the best of the policy events 
he’s been associated with; and he de¬ 
serves the deepest condemnation for 
much of his work. 

To start with the best: I base this on 
conversations with people who were in 
the administration, on columnists’ leaks 
and backgrounders. It seems probable 
that the credit for the change in our China 
relations, which is certainly a very good 
event, goes to the Chinese—particularly 
to Chou En Lai—and to the pressure put 
on them by their conflict with the Rus¬ 
sians. They made the policy choice to 
change their relationship with the U.S. 
as a counterbalance to Russia. 

Secondly, credit goes to Richard Nix¬ 
on. There are a lot of indications that 
Nixon conceived the possibility of a 
change in our relations with China long 
before he was associated with Kissin¬ 
ger and before he became president. 
As early as 1967 or 1968, he spoke about 
it and hinted at it in his Foreign Affairs 
article. So my suspicion is that on the 
U.S. side, it was primarily Richard Nix¬ 
on, and that Kissinger just went along. 

Did Kissinger bring anything to it? 

I would think essentially nothing. 
What is there to it, once both sides have 
made the decision? There was nothing 
involved that called for any particular 
amount of negotiations. Essentially the 
agreement was for a change in atmos¬ 
phere to have a willingness to talk to 
each other. The content was far less im¬ 
portant. As far as we are aware, there was 
no deal that came out of it respecting 
Vietnam. The only real complexity would 
have been managing the impact of our 
changed relationships with Taiwan and 
Japan, and that was handled miserably. 

What about his actions in relation to 
Russia? 

His major achievement was to delay 
the SALT [Strategic Arms Limitations] 
agreement by about three years. He could 
have had, in 1969, the basic achievement 


in terms of an agreement that had been 
hammered out internally in the U.S. 
government in 1968. The impression was 
that he was unwilling to go with that 
agreement in 1969 because it was a 
Johnson agreement, and had to be 
reworked. The crucial effect of the-delay 
was to encourage the Russians to proceed 
with the development of MIRV [Multiple' 
Independent Reentry Vehicles], which 
is very bad for humanity, indeed. It 
could possibly have been averted if we 
had been willing to make an agreement 
in 1969. I wouldn’t put all the blame on 
this administration, for Johnson did not 
focus on MIRV either. But still, the 
crucial time was 1969, when we insist¬ 
ed on going ahead with our own test¬ 
ing. Kissinger never had any particular 
appetite for arms limitation agreements 
of any kind. He was not an enthusiast 
for them, nor had he any confidence in 
them. So, I think his effect there is 
terrible, absolutely terrible. 

On Vietnam, Kissinger’s effect has 
been not only disastrous but criminal in 
every respect. The judgments involved 
were stupid, blind, arrogant, criminal 
and murderous, and the murderous im¬ 
plications of the policy were all realized. 
We’re talking about men who loosed four 
million tons of bombs on Indochina. 

In the Vietnam talks you had some role 
for a skillful negotiator and I would as¬ 
sume that, in terms of talent and ability, 
Kissinger is a capable negotiator; but how 
much leeway was there? The basic ob¬ 
jectives, the constraints set by both the 
president and himself, precluded any real 
deal for the first three years; so his talent 
counted for nothing during that period. 

In the end, when they were willing to 
settle on both sides, it’s very doubtful that 
his skill counted for anything to speak of. 
As we can see, all the fancy flourishes in 
the negotiations seemed to have been 
totally facade. As a “diplomat,” it was 
only in the administration’s domestic di¬ 
plomacy with newspaper publishers and 
columnists and with congressmen that 
Kissinger’s con man talents were indis¬ 
pensable and totally successful in mo¬ 
bilizing support, buying time, dissem¬ 
bling the true nature of the policy: “sell¬ 
ing” an endless, escalating,war. 

What were your feelings when the 
bombing of Hanoi was announced, after 
the “peace is at hand” statement and the 
election? 

Despair. Horror. I found that I had 
reserves of naivete left in me after all the 
years in Vietnam: I really concluded after 
Kissinger’s announcement on October 
26th that it was close to impossible they 
could toy with the beliefs of a nation to 
the extent of announcing just before an 
election that peace was at hand without 
being ready to back it up. 

When the bombing came at Christmas, 
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it took me completely by surprise. In 
retrospect, I think the bombing had an 
extremely cynical purpose which was 
largely achieved: To make it appear that 
Nixon’s four-year strategy of reliance on 
bombing and threat of bombing had, in 
fact, been effective in bringing about 
the settlement. 

In October, there had been no es¬ 
calation for some time. In fact, the rate of 
bombing had dropped, and there was no 
indication that a settlement represented 
anything but a lowering of aims on both 
sides—which is what it did represent. It 
was very widely understood that the 
mining of Haiphong had accomplished 
literally nothing, nor had four years of 
bombing. So Nixon finally prepared to 
accept a settlement in which the North 
Vietnamese did not withdraw their 
troops, which had been his essential 
demand ever since 1969. But he felt 
uneasy at signing a settlement that quite 
obviously came from having lowered his 
demands. 

So you think they bombed Hanoi and 
killed all those people to make a failed 
policy look like a success—and not even 
facing an election? 

By design. With the assumption that 
Nixon would later sign a settlement— 
essentially the same that had been avail¬ 
able before the bombing—that he could 
then attribute to the bombing and 
count on a public presumption that not 
only had this bombing helped, but all 
earlier bombing had helped as well. Un¬ 
fortunately, I think his tactical judgment 
was right; it did teach a “lesson” that’s 
both mistaken and evil. 

The Hanoi bombing was one of the 
worst acts in the history of civilization. 
And I don’t say that rhetorically. I 
wouldn’t bother to argue whether it was 
precisely worse than one or another act of 
mass murder in our history. It’s not a 
matter of body counts or scale. In terms 
of the exact political and cultural context, 
above all in terms of a war that had been 
essentially settled in October, by a coun- 
• try whose public not only accepted such a 
settlement but had just given the man 
who had announced that settlement the 
largest election landslide in our history 
—that B-52 bombing in highly populated 
areas was one of the coldest, most mur¬ 
derous acts that any ruler has ever 
undertaken. 

I couldn’t help remembering this when 
I watched Nixon in front of the POWs, in 
the midst of their entertainment, pro¬ 
posing a toast to the brave fliers of 
the B-52s. He encouraged these men, 
who thought they owed him their free¬ 
dom when they really owed him their 
imprisonment, to stand up in front of 
television cameras, in the eyes of the 
nation, and toast the agents who had 
carried out his orders for possibly 


the worst thing that this country has 
ever done. 

When did Nixon conceive this act? 

Just after he first took office. What 
hasn’t come out yet in any of the 
Watergate discussions is the connection 
between what he was doing domestically 
and what he was doing in Indochina. I 
think they’re very intimately related. 

I believe that Nixon’s aim was to go 
into the election of 1972 having achieved 
a victory in Indochina—not the kind of 
settlement he did achieve, but something 
much more ambitious. I believe he had a 
plan for doing this, some parts of which 
he had on his mind as early as 1967 and 
’68. Perhaps he had the whole plan. He 
began to put this into effect from the 
moment he took office, even as he carried 
out the parts of the plan to confuse and 
deceive the American public as to what he 
was up to. 

How did you learn this? 

From half a dozen people, but the ma¬ 
jor source was Mort Halperin, whom 
I’ve known for a number of years. Mort 
had followed me as a special assistant to 
Assistant Secretary of Defense John 
McNaughton at the Pentagon. Later 
he’d gone on to work for Henry Kissin¬ 
ger. When I worked for him just after 
he’d been named by Nixon, and I knew 
the kind of information that Mort had 
available to him, I was able to judge it 
pretty well. Mort told me Nixon did have 
a plan, that he had in effect chosen one or 
a combination of the long-range options 
we had drafted for Kissinger and him just 
after he was elected. 

The plan Nixon announced, on No¬ 
vember 3rd, 1969, was “Vietnamization.” 
He described it as having two parts: 
negotiation for a just settlement with 
the North Vietnamese, and withdrawal 
of our troops to be replaced by Viet¬ 
namese forces. He implied that we 
would totally withdraw our troops within 
a very short time. Most media editors and 
owners were led to believe, by Kissinger, 
that we would be out of Vietnam within 
12 months, even though , the president 
had talked about assuring that South 
Vietnam had a chance to survive and 
so forth. 

Mort and several others, in particular 
John Vann who had very close contacts 
with the Department of the Army, first 
told me one part was being deceptively 
presented: Total withdrawal was not in 
mind, but a very slow reduction of 
troops, as slow as Nixon could get away 
with, politically, down to a large resi¬ 
dual force that would stay indefinitely. 

So what was the real Vietnamization 
policy? 

In fact, Nixon people didn’t expect 
AR VN to improve all that much; they did 


not intend to withdraw all American 
forces. And of course they weren’t seri¬ 
ously negotiating. 

But there were about five or six other 
dimensions to. the program which were 
concealed from the American public. At 
various times, one or another part be¬ 
came overt, but even then, the remain¬ 
ing pattern was to be concealed. This 
pattern included the bombing of Cam¬ 
bodia, heavy bombing of Laos, ground 
operations into Cambodia and Laos, 
renewal of the bombing of the North— 
which, you remember, had been discon¬ 
tinued, in late October *68—the mining 
of Haiphong harbor, and the total un¬ 
restricted bombing of North Vietnam. 

On several of these, the commitment 
was first to a threat , and then a com¬ 
mitment to carrying them out if the threat 
failed. But since these threats, realis¬ 
tically, were almost certain to fail, one 
could predict very well that they would be 
carried out. 

So what I’m asserting is that all of the 
things that we have seen, including the 
bombing of Hanoi in December of last 
year, were all explicit in private plannings 
going back as early as 1969. 

In May of 1969—and this I was told by 
Halperin in September—on the same day 
Nixon delivered his most conciliatory 
speech on Vietnam, looking toward a set¬ 
tlement [a speech largely drafted by 
Halperin], Kissinger had Dobrynin, the 
Soviet ambassador, come to the White 
House. He showed him the speech and 
emphasized the passage which said, in 
effect, that “no one has anything to gain 
by waiting.” And Kissinger made clear 
to Dobrynin that meant Nixon was 
prepared to escalate if the Russians did 
not bring about a settlement acceptable 
to Nixon. 

To make that threat credible, there 
already had been some escalation, in¬ 
cluding bombing Cambodia. Halperin 
referred me to a nearly unnoticed piece by 
William Beecher in the New York Times 
in May of ’69 that reported the secret 
B-52 bombing of Cambodia. [We now 
know that story was at least the catalyst 
for Kissinger’s bugging of 17 newsmen 
and officials.] Later we learned there 
had been a ground operation into Laos 
in the spring of ’69. The Veterans 
Against the War brought this out, includ¬ 
ing Marines who had participated. 
There were also probes by Special Forces 
troops into Laos and Cambodia. And, I 
was told, just before the Republican con¬ 
vention, frogmen had been sent into the 
harbor of Haiphong in early 1969 to 
check it for mining and were given in¬ 
structions to leave evidence that they 
had been there. 

So, before the threat was given directly 
to Dobrynin in May, we had escalated in 
all three French Indochina countries out¬ 
side of South Vietnam and with all three 
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services. 

It fit with a statement Kissinger had 
made to me at the Hotel Pierre in 
December of ’68. I had argued with him 
that the threat of escalation was close to 
worthless since the North Vietnamese 
had withstood years of bombardment. 
He complained that “without the threat 
of escalation, how could one seek to 
negotiate.” I thought his point of view 
was casual at that point. Last month, four 
years and four million tons of bombs 
later, he was still pleading with con¬ 
gressmen not to cut off his bombing of 
Cambodia because that would leave 
him naked of bargaining power. 

By September 1969, I knew we were 
going to remain in South Vietnam much 
longer, and on a much larger scale, than 
people realized, and that it would mean 
continued bombing in South Vietnam 
and the prospect of escalation. That 
month Halperin predicted to me, “The 
president will not go into the 1972 elec¬ 
tion without having mined Haiphong.” I 
took this to mean that Nixon did not 
want to face charges from his right-wing 
critics—like Reagan or Wallace—that he 
failed to use a tactic the military con¬ 
sidered for long to be a winning tactic; 
whatever deal he might reach with the 
North Vietnamese, he would want to say 
he had tried it. 

When I worked for Nixon early in 
January 1969, it was on the assumption 
that almost anybody coming into office 
would take advantage of his new slate to 
write off the Vietnam War. Looking back 
now, it’s clear what he had in mind was 
winning it: The other side was to be 
blackmailed into accepting an indefinite 
stay of American troops or of the Thieu 
regime by the threat of far greater 
violence than had ever, even by Johnson, 
been visited upon them. That was going 
to bring about, he thought, a victory-type 
settlement—at least a mutual withdrawal 
of the troops. That’s of course what he did 
not get in ’72, never has and never will. 

Has there been, even now, a change 
in the basic United States commitment 
to the Thieu regime? 

No. On the contrary, I think Nixon 
definitely has in mind maintaining it— 
not a commitment to Thieu himself, but 
a commitment to maintaining a U.S. 
regime in Saigon. It would be somewhat 
unstabilizing to our policy to have 
another switch in Vietnamese leadership, 
but the basic policy could easily survive 
with different leadership. The idea that 
GeneralThieu is indispensable is not true. 

THE HOPE OF THE 
PENTAGON PAPERS 

Why do you think you failed to judge 
that situation correctly in late 1968? 
You were expecting a new president to 


approach the situation fresh, yet know¬ 
ing well what Kissinger’s theory of 
world power was, knowing the type of 
man Nixon was. . . . 

Oh well, nearly everybody made that 
mistake. It was perfectly plausible. 
Frankly, once I had changed my per¬ 
ception late in 1969, I was never able to 
convince anybody. Everyone was shock¬ 
ed by Cambodia, but they quickly ac¬ 
cepted the notion that he had made 
one mistake, and he wouldn’t repeat it. 
They wanted to believe he was get¬ 
ting out*. 

You see, with all the power the pres¬ 
ident has to contradict and retaliate 
against a critic, to disprove him you need 
a document. And great resources of the 
system are mobilized against the leak 
of documents. 

People who wrote memoirs—and who 
hoped to be employed by some future 
president—would tell all the substance 
of the information, but they would be 
careful not to disclose that they were di¬ 
rectly quoting from a document. It’s not 
necessarily because they were partisans 
of a particular president, but there are 
certain things an insider doesn’t dis¬ 
close about a president, even one from 
whom he has resigned. Not only can the 
president still retaliate, but if you plan 
to stay in the market for future execu¬ 
tive service, you have to show discipline 
in your discretion; you have to make it 
quite clear that no matter what the pro¬ 
vocation, there are some things you 
won’t tell about a boss—above all, you 
won’t hit him with documents. 

It’s fundamentally like the situation 
in Orwell’s 1984, where no one strictly 
believed what the regime said. They were 
not surprised when word changed from 
day to day, because there were lots of con¬ 
trary rumors and hearsay. But one thing 
the Party was extremely careful about 
was not to allow any incriminating 
documents—anything that would show 
the current line was not what it had 
always been—to survive. Whenever they 
changed the line, they'destroyed or 
changed all documents. 

Orwell was pretty close. We found out 
in 1972 General Lavelle had a couple of 
hundred officers and men at work in the 
evening, after a hard day of bombing, 
writing false reports of their missions. 
And we’ve just found out that as early as 
’69 the records of bombings in Cambodia 
and Laos were also being systematically 
falsified. 

It must have been a peculiar arrogance 
of the Nixon administration to so politely 
document everything they did at home. 

That’s true, but remember the docu¬ 
ments coming out now were written 
within the White House and were never 
meant to be seen by more than three or 
four people. 

We find the fewest memos by Halde- 


man, who had good access to the 
president. But people who can’t just 
wander into the president’s office have 
to attract his attention with eye-catching 
written material expressed in extreme¬ 
ly tough and cynical terms, to establish 
“here’s a guy who will stop at -oth.ng’ 
—or to put it another way—“a very use¬ 
ful person with a very colorful imagina¬ 
tion”—a great “idea m£n,” i.e., a person 
who allows himself to think of subjects 
which, for other people, are taboo. They 
are all competing in this way. It’s only 
this strange set of circumstances that 
has allowed us to look at their memos. 

But the Pentagon Papers ... well, that 
brings me back to why I thought they 
were relevant in 1969. What I lacked then 
was documentary evidence of what I had 
just been told by Halperin, Vann and 
three or four others who are still with the 
government and who I don’t want to 
identify. But I did have something 
unusual. I had the Pentagon Papers. Un¬ 
fortunately they ended in March of 1968. 
But the promise they held was that the 
pattern of 1964-65 was close to what was 
now a prospect; and if I could show that 
at least once in the past an administration 
had acted in a conspiratorial fashion, 
people should at least consider the pos¬ 
sibility that it was happening again. 

Moreover, since it was a story about 
a Democratic administration—several 
of them, really, including Truman’s— 
releasing these documents would make 
it tempting for Nixon to throw the re¬ 
sponsibility for the War on Democrats, 
where it mainly belonged, and bring it 
to a quick halt. It was the only way I 
could imagine he would ever write it 
off. I felt very urgently about getting 
the Papers out before he committed 
himself publicly. I thought h$ was even¬ 
ly balanced at the time. . 

I had given all the Papers to Fulbright, 
but his initial reaction, that they would be 
very good material for hearings, changed 
after November 3rd, when everybody 
accepted the notion that Nixon had a new 
policy of getting out. He now felt that the 
Democrats’ policy was very interesting, 
historically, but had no relevance to what 
Nixon was doing. 

Then in May of ’70, when the Cam¬ 
bodian invasion took place, Halperin 
resigned as consultant to Kissinger, and 
three members of Kissinger’s staff left in 
the dispute. They were the first officials 
ever to leave the government in protest 
over the Vietnam War, and the only ones 
since. Unfortunately, none of them was 
willing to really speak out, except for 
Halperin, later. 

For a brief period after May, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
staff was quite enthusiastic about setting 
up Pearl Harbor-type hearings on the 
War, using the Pentagon Papers, but then 
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the mood went away within a month or 
two. As soon as the troops left Cambodia, 
everybody said Nixon wouldn’t do that 
again. I, Mort Halperin and a few other 
people knew that he was going to do 
more, but there was no way to convince 
the others. 

You asked how I could have thought 
Nixon would change the policy? But 
really, everybody thought that, for what 
seemed perfectly natural reasons. I think 
the harder question to answer is, why 
didn’t they change the policy? How could 
they have possibly dreamed of winning 
the Vietnam War as of 1969? 

I think the best answer is that both 
Nixon and Kissinger have a deep and fun¬ 
damental belief, an almost mystical faith, 
in the effectiveness of threatening and 
causing pain or death. They believe it 
legitimate to inflict almost any amount of 
pain and death necessary to enforce their 
threats. 

Throughout all these years, few peo¬ 
ple had an overall grasp of what was 
going on in Vietnam. In fact, nobody 
seemed to have an overall grasp, an 
adequate comprehension, of the forces 
that were keeping us involved. How 
could that occur? 

Limitations within the intellectual 
framework under which each faction ap¬ 
proached the problem. The “radicals” 
had a broader perspective and were led 
into less error than practically any other 
group. But they had very little com¬ 
prehension of the way things actually 
operated within the bureaucracy. And 
they paid relatively little attention to the 
question of power factions and struggles 
within interest groups or between in¬ 
terest groups. Then too, they paid much 
less attention to racist considerations 
or the psychological connections. 

The Women’s Liberation movement, 
for example, coming from a different 
direction, is quite able to see the very 
strong appeal to male chauvinism that’s 
central to imperalist dogma. Certainly 
Nixon, whose personality, whose adult 
life, has coincided with war and Cold 
War, has from start to finish appealed to 
the fear of weakness, of avoiding a 
feminine surrender to aggressive Com¬ 
munism. The politics of masculinity. His 
charge is always of being soft on Com¬ 
munism, being seduced by Communism. 
And notions that are a little more 
abstract—irresolution, and indecision. 
That was the attack on both Stevenson 
and McGovern. 

I think Nixon is now shifting the 
ideology considerably to a much more 
general and explicit imperialist appeal of 
being Number One in the world, since 
now we’re competing with these Com¬ 
munist giants—and with West Europe 
and Japan—on more or less equal 
terms. So it’s a nonideological approach 


in terms of the Cold War, but very ideo¬ 
logical in the older, Rudyard Kipling 
sense of imperial responsibilities for 
maintaining world order and our own 
supremacy. 

You have written that war is good 
for the health of the executive branch, 
especially secret wars, major crises and 
limited wars with large potential. Do 
you think the war in Vietnam was sus¬ 
tained deliberately for the health of the 
executive branch? 

We came out of World War II with an 
enormously enlarged executive branch. 
It followed a great enlargement during 
the New Deal, an enlargement which had 
been falling into some disrepute at the 
end of the Thirties since it had not, after 
all, solved the economic problem. But the 
mystique of the executive solution was 
restored by the Second World War. 

The range of what it was legitimate 
for the president to do, on his own ini¬ 
tiative and secretly, was enormously 
broadened, almost limitless, by the end 
of the Second World War. We allowed 
the president to prepare the atomic 
weapon secretly and to drop it on his 
own initiative. There wasn’t much by 
that point that an American president 
wasn’t allowed. 

What do you think the effect of World 
War II was on its middle-level managers, 
the social managers and the executive and 
economic managers? 

They grew up in a state that was run en¬ 
tirely by the president, with great pop¬ 
ular acceptance and with every appear¬ 
ance that it had to be that way in fight¬ 
ing Hitler, and maybe in counteracting 
the Depression; a state in which Con¬ 
gress was almost totally discredited as 
isolationist. Moreover, right after the 
war, Congress looked peculiarly reac¬ 
tionary and parochial, Southern and 
farm-oriented. So they had no respect for 
Congress, and no respect for the courts, 
which had not yet taken the positive 
initiative in civil rights and civil liberties. 
You had a press which had been very 
subservient during the war, and a labor 
movement, the most radical elements of 
which were devoted to a no-strike policy. 

All these institutions seemed devoid of 
initiative, glamour, respectability, power 
or legitimacy. The executive branch was 
the only game in town, and one of enor¬ 
mous power and fascination. 

Do you think the way in which the 
war was conducted affected the social 
and ethical fiber of the men who ran it? 

The process of attracting upwards 
people whose values and abilities were 
suited to large-scale managerial opera¬ 
tions rewarded those with an orienta¬ 
tion toward power and extreme organi¬ 
zational loyalty. So we developed an 


enormous managerial executive govern¬ 
ment, with growing affinities toward 
the managerial governments in Russia 
and elsewhere. 

Have you heard of the Dupreal The¬ 
orem that the United States becomes 
like the U.S.S.R. as it responds to the 
Soviet Union as an aggressor by imitat¬ 
ing its techniques? Thus, the U.S.A. be¬ 
comes an aggressor. 

I’ve just come from a conference of the 
War Resisters League, which was started 
by World War II conscientious objectors. 
The World War II COs were not at all in¬ 
capable of seeing the evil of Hitler, but 
they had an awful lot to say about the 
costs of going into combat—that getting 
into an enormous fight with this powerful 
enemy was going to change the United 
States, and this direction was going to 
be reinforced precisely by the evil char¬ 
acteristics of the Hitler regime. 

In other words, the process of making 
the United States into a huge machine for 
killing, on a vast scale, an enemy that 
seemed to require very inhuman tech¬ 
niques, was going to have very evil 
consequences for us. There’s no ques¬ 
tion now that the effect went much fur¬ 
ther than we were generally willing to 
recognize. We have become a country 
capable of preparing the destruction of 
all life on earth. 

Remember, it was unthinkable by us to 
use a weapon like the atom bomb as of 
1940 or ’41. Even our Air Force officers 
were genuinely shocked that the British 
were led to a strategy of city bombing and 
the bombing of industrial housing. It 
took four years until we were ready for 
the bombing of Tokyo and other cities in 
Japan on a massive scale. Having done 
that, it was perfectly natural'to use the 
atom bomb. 

This came at a time when the American 
president was less subject to having his 
powers monitored or challenged than 
ever before. Suddenly these scientists 
handed him an absolutely unprecedented 
power. The success of the Manhattan 
Project seemed to legitimize the un¬ 
precedented secrecy that accompanied it. 
It introduced the whole nation—as did a 
lot of wartime operations—to the notion 
that there are secrets the president must 
keep from the world, even at the cost of 
keeping them from his own people. 

However, the nature of the informa¬ 
tion was such that you couldn’t keep it 
a secret very long from other countries. 
It was just a layman’s illusion that you 
could. But the illusion served to justi¬ 
fy extending a program of clearances, 
a postwar phenomenon under Truman. 
A general system of classification for 
the first time extended to the civilian 
branches of the government. 

The nuclear field seemed to involve 
secrets that must be kept for a lifetime. It 
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developed from a community whose 
careers were dedicated to secret in¬ 
formation-large bureaucracies where 
not only the day-to-day decision-making 
was kept invisible, but also the results and 
basic purposes of what they were doing. 

This was a development essential to the 
things we’re seeing lately—the ability to 
initiate secret wars and massive bombing 
campaigns without anyone leaking any of 
that information. Or even the Watergate 
operation, which didn’t leak at all until 
the break-in, and not much after that, 
during the campaign. 


Wh*t were your personal experiences 
with secret decision-making and with the 
operational aspects of secrecy? 

During my first period at Rand in 1958, 

I was working on the problems of the 
vulnerability of our retaliatory force, 
basically our Strategic Air Command. 
This information was very little known 
even inside the Pentagon, and was 
precisely the kind of thing that should not 
be revealed to an enemy. So I learned the 
process of secrecy in a context that made 
it seem very legitimate. 

Later I studied crisis decision-making, 
such as the Cuban missile crisis, a 
legitimate kind of very fast, intense 
maneuvering where it was essential that 
an adversary not know what you were 
about to do. It was during that year, with 
very high-level access to all our secrets in 
the State and Defense Departments and 
the CIA, that I began to see that the very 
process of keeping secrets created prob¬ 
lems in decision-making. Things were 
compartmentalized and kept by one sec¬ 
tion of government from another, often 
creating the crisis or making it more 
intense. 

I also became aware of the degree to 
which domestic politics enters the process 
of foreign policy decision-making. For¬ 
eign policy serves the purpose of in¬ 
creasing the chances of reelection of 
an administration, or of avoiding the 
chances of being thrown out of office. I 
began to see the esoteric motives behind a 
good deal of our policy, but at that point I 
wanted to learn more from the inside. 

I got the chance to take part directly 
in Vietnam staff work within the gov¬ 
ernment and went to Vietnam during 
the first year U.S. troops were there, 
1964-65. I was working with data which 
was being concealed from, and lied 
about to, the public—very largely be¬ 
cause an election was going on. In the 
1964 election, the policies of the oppo¬ 
nent were ridiculed and condemned as 
insane, irresponsible and reckless, when 
every civilian and military adviser to 
President Johnson believed the poli¬ 
cies were viable and took it for granted 
that the president would commit him¬ 
self to those policies after the election. 
That expectation was carried out. 


MASTERS OF 
DECEIT 

When you first started getting ro¬ 
manced by this access to secret material 
and the mysteries, how did you person¬ 
ally react to this knowledge? 

Well, a lot of those secret facts were 
guesses as to the Russian missile 
build-up—which proved to be quite 
wrong. We were responding to a situation 
that was not developing. And that was a 
great jolt to me in 1961, discovering that 
the Russians had not built up their missile 
forces. That, too, was a secret piece of in¬ 
formation. From that time on I became 
preoccupied with how the government 
could go so wrong in its perception and its 
predictions. 

The explanation really came to me 
after I left Rand in 1970. I began reading 
the revisionist histories of the Cold War 
and saw to what extent the perception of 
powerful dangers was crucial to the 
expansion and predominance of the 
> executive, to selling an expansionist 
policy and, in particular, a large arms 
budget to the public. A lot bf these 
policies were seen as important to our 
economy, not only to certain specific in¬ 
dustries, but also to our overall export 
trade and, perhaps, to the avoidance of a 
postwar depression. 

You’re describing a situation where, in 
response to actually a totally misstated 
set of foreign circumstances, the United 
States built up an arsenal and capability 
without reason. 

With pretty good reason, I’m saying. 
With a strikingly coherent reason, but 
one thoroughly different from what was 
presented to the country. Apologists for 
these policies were mainly people who 
didn’t know much about how the policy 
really was made. They were consciously 
exaggerating certain “threats,” and were 
very prone to misperceive other events 
in a certain consistent way. Again and 
again they saw, for instance, a coher¬ 
ent worldwide Communist policy that 
didn’t exist. 

Was this a deliberate policy inside 
the executive branch? Did it increase 
their strength? 

Yes, very much so. And it also was for 
outside interests that sustain the exec¬ 
utive branch, particularly industries that 
were concerned with international trade. 
I’m talking about the auto industry, 
arms, IBM, oil, obviously, and fruit, 
public utilities, mining in Latin Ameri¬ 
ca, ITT; and then a growing number of 
industries — Wall Street, and interna¬ 
tional banking firms—with great finan¬ 
cial interests in Western Europe. 

Was there a coherent body of thought 


within these multinational and heavy 
industrial corporations, a conspiratorial 
aspect that brought influence to bear 
on the executive branch? Or was it a 
confluence of separately made decisions? 

This is the kind of thing I want to do 
research on. The basic revisionist thesis is 
that a number of men late in the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations 
feared an economic recession in this 
country after the war, and they saw this, 
questionably, as the inevitable result of a 
collapse of our trade with Western 
Europe. These were people with eco¬ 
nomic interests in Western Europe. 

To prevent a collapse they tried to 
get various economic policies out of 
Congress, including low tariffs—in 
which they did not suceed—and foreign 
aid for European recovery, to sustain 
U.S. exports to Europe. But they ran up 
against a Congress dominated by Mid¬ 
west Republicans who represented eco¬ 
nomic interests relatively local in na¬ 
ture. These Congressmen were not ter¬ 
rifically impressed by the need either 
to maintain our export trade or to help 
Europe help itself. But they were anti¬ 
communist, and they did prove receptive 
to the need to fight against atheistic Com¬ 
munism. 

So, these huge financial enterprises 
consciously and cynically presented 
Congress with that threat, exaggerated 
enormously with the thought of im¬ 
plementing a very valid and justified 
policy objective—in this case, getting 
money out of Congress for the Marshall 
Plan. Ultimately the emphasis shifted 
from'foreign aid to a very large arms 
budget, including keeping a large number 
of troops in Europe, which has the same 
economic effect as providing credits. 

These men set out, in the famous 
phrase of Vandenberg in his advice to 
Truman, “to scare hell out of the coun¬ 
try,” with the intention of avoiding a 
recession, the importance of which they 
could rationalize on ten different grounds 
other than their particular economic 
interests in Europe. 

This was a large part of the basis of our 
Cold War policy. That is not to say that 
Stalin was a benign force in the world at 
all; they did see him for what he was—a 
bloody, paranoid dictator. But he was a 
conservative ruler who was not at all in¬ 
clined to expand into Western Europe. 

We had this system of “mispercep¬ 
tions” which begin to show a very con¬ 
sistent pattern when you lay them end 
to end. We find [Truman’s Secretary of 
State] Acheson totally “misconceiving” 
the nature of the Greek situation, which 
he described as being run from Russia, 
despite a lot of evidence that it was be¬ 
ing carried on despite the wishes of 
Stalin. The same was true in China. 
(Ironically, most evidence is, and was 
then, that Stalin was hostile to the suc- 
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cess of strong, nationalistic regimes in 
areas not contiguous to the reach of the 
Red Army.) 

The United States seemed dogmati¬ 
cally wedded to interpretations that 
the Korean invasion was the start of 
a worldwide advance by satellite armies, 
the notion that the Russians were running 
the Chinese revolutionary movement, 
and the notion that either the Russians or 
the Chinese were running the Indochinese 
movement. The Missile Gap in the late 
Fifties was totally misconceived, but it 
was an exact replica of the earlier 
bomber gap. 

And in the course of all this we 
gradually acquired the attributes of what 
we were warned about very early in the 
period, even in ’39 and ’40, by these 
pacifists: the development of a garrison 
state, of a state dominated by militarist 
managers of foreign policy, a state that 
had the characteristics of an armed camp. 

Do you think that economic 
imperialism is basically what brought us 
into Vietnam, and that an understanding 
of it is the key to what you call “an ade¬ 
quate comprehension of the forces” that 
brought us into Vietnam? 

On the contrary, I think that this 
explanation goes so clearly against a lot 
of the phenomena in Vietnam, that some 
people are just tempted to say that Viet¬ 
nam disproves the economic model 
overall. That was my own inclination for 
a long time. What is needed is a more 
complicated understanding of the way 
the system works. 

I think Vietnam, in effect, was a cost of 
that overall ideology, rather than an ob¬ 
jective. You couldn’t stay out of interven¬ 
tion in Vietnam without to some extent 
questioning, or undermining, the ra¬ 
tionale for your overall policy. 

Specifically, you had a system in which 
politicians competed for campaign con¬ 
tributions, and ultimately for votes, on 
the basis of their ability to manage the 
Cold War competently and toughly. 
Nearly every election after ’48 was run 
with this as a primary issue. Kennedy 
ran against Nixon, in part, on the grounds 
that Eisenhower and Nixon had allowed 
our arms strength and military prestige 
to decline, that we were relatively weak, 
and that they had allowed Communists 
to take over an area 90 miles off our 
shores. They had “lost Cuba to Com¬ 
munism,” just as Harry Truman was ac¬ 
cused by Nixon of having lost China and 
North Korea to Communism. 

In ’64 the contest was not between a 
dove and hawk, but between a more re¬ 
sponsible or less responsible manager of 
the Cold War conflict: Whom did you 
prefer to have run the Vietnam War? 

McGovern, in ’72, was the first can¬ 
didate in that generation—and in this he 
differed from Muskie, say, or the other 


candidates—to run not as a potential 
manager of the Cold War. Who knows 
what he might ultimately have done? But 
he was offering an alternative to a Cold 
War policy and preoccupation, and he 
was questioning the basic premises of the 
Cold War. 

So you think that Vietnam is a result of 
the overall deception that was created for 
the economic interests? 

Yes, quite specifically the Democratic 
administration of Truman and Acheson 
in 1949 and ’50 could not afford to accept 
the victory of a Communist group, 
however nationalistic in reality, in In¬ 
dochina on top of the inevitably coming 
victory of Communism in China—which 
they were going to be charged with 
bringing about by their own lack of 
foresight. 

Yet they would not have had to face 
this had they not created the lie in the first 
place, which they were forced to sustain. 

They themselves called up the anti¬ 
communist genie out of the bottle, and 
having raised that genie, they were 
vulnerable to its being turned against 
them for their own failures in the face of 
Communism, specifically the Russian 
atom bomb in 1949 and the Communist 
attacks and successes in Korea. 

Later Democrats could only really 
blunt that attack—or deflect it—if they 
were willing to attack the basic premises 
of the Cold War. And those premises, by 
the way, became very shaky with the 
death of Stalin. Maintaining the Cold 
War after 1953 meant very resolutely 
refusin^to perceive any of the indications 
that there were potentials for rap¬ 
prochement with people like Malenkov, 
Bulganin or Khrushchev. It meant re¬ 
fusing to perceive, until very late in the 
game, splits between China and Russia, 
refusing to see that various insurgent 
movements abroad were getting very lit¬ 
tle help or encouragement from Mos¬ 
cow. We really had become increasingly 
divorced from reality. 

If victory seemed unattainable in In¬ 
dochina, which it has mostly always been, 
your choices were either to postpone any 
definitive defeat by escalating to whatever 
degree necessary, or to pull out and suffer 
the charge of having lost Indochina, a 
liability that no one ever wanted to go 
into an election with. Or, third, to 
challenge the whole set of premises and 
say, “All right, Communists won there, 
but that doesn’t hurt the United States, 
that doesn’t mean Peking or Moscow 
have been made significantly stronger. 
Our welfare doesn’t depend on that; our 
economy .doesn’t depend on it.” You 
could have said all that, but you’d be 
charged with being weak and self-serving. 
More importantly, if you had gotten to 
office at any given point, you had done so 


with the support of groups that were 
benefited by popular belief in an im¬ 
placable Cold War conflict. And that 
meant that campaign contributions 
would become very problematic. 

So, we couldn’t get out of the War 
without changing a domestic political 
system that serves powerful elites in our 
society. 

Except for Nixon’s being engaged in 
the third alternative of changing the 
attitudes toward the Cold War, i.e., his 
China and Russia moves, he could easily 
have made the loss of Indochina a part of 
that change at a very early point. He was 
supported by business interests who by 
this time were nearly unanimously op¬ 
posed to the war in Vietnam, except for 
the major military contractors. 

In Nixon’s case, it’s not possible to look 
to economic forces outside the gov¬ 
ernment to explain his actual continu¬ 
ation of the War. Or his expansion of 
it. You have to refer to the fact that he 
was a professional politician who wanted 
to succeed within a particular political 
context—he wanted to stay in office. 

So what was the position he found 
himself in? He would, on the one hand, 
surely have gotten wide acceptance if he’d 
ended the War; that, in itself, would not 
have resulted in his defeat. The trouble 
was, it wasn’t good enough to get him re¬ 
elected because the population as a whole 
could have said, “thanks,” and then voted 
for somebody else. They didn’t like 
^Richard Nixon, and he knew that. 

I think he figured, “How can I do 
what Mitchell wanted: hold on to my 
votes from ’68 and get Wallace’s 1968 
votes?” It meant, first, hoping or en¬ 
suring that Wallace didn’t run. Then, if 
Wallace were out of the race, he had to 
assure that Wallace’s votes went to him 
rather than to his opponent. 

Wallace was a very genuine threat to 
Nixon—not that he might win the elec¬ 
tion, but that he might throw it to a 
Democrat. He almost did that in 1968; he 
could easily have done it in 1972. 

I’ve always suspected that the chance 
for a true negotiated settlement on 
Nixon’s part went off the bridge at Chap- 
paquiddick in July of ’69. Because until 
that moment Nixon had to confront the 
prospect of a coherent Democratic party 
line that was very, very challenging on the 
War. After Chappaquiddick, for at least 
the space of a couple of years and maybe 
indefinitely, he really didn t have to worry 
about the Democratic party. He could 
devote himself to a different problem— 
attracting the votes of Wallace support¬ 
ers by a tough pursuit of an “honorable” 
settlement. 

He could better appeal to instincts for 
authoritarian government, racist in¬ 
stincts and some of the chauvinist in¬ 
stincts. And I think, in particular, he 
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wanted, if possible; to be able to tar his 
opponent with a weak, feminine ap¬ 
pearance, a pro-black appearance and 
a pro-Communist appearance. 

By linking all these things together with 
a Democratic policy of ending the War 
that appeared less virile and patriotic 
than the one Nixon held out for, he would 
stir up a right-wing backlash that would 
strip votes from the Democrats and, 
hopefully, hand them to Nixon instead of 
to Wallace. That meant he had to keep 
the War going, rather than accept the 
only kinds of terms on which it could be 
ended (and on which it finally was 
ended, after the election). 

FLOODLIT FACES IN DEEP 
SHADOWS 

So here again we see an example of the 
lengths to which Nixon would go to as¬ 
sure his reelection. Since Watergate, 
do you think people are as vulnerable 
to this sort of deception and vicious 
manipulation of the political process? 

One reason I’m following Watergate so 
closely is that I think it’s affecting the 
mass consciousness in a very crucial way, 
which will change the political culture of 
this country. It’s reawakening people and 
giving them tremendous vitality at last. 
It’s also providing a lot of data, which is 
otherwise unobtainable, about how the 
system has worked and what the specific 
influences were. And part of it is data 
that’s very important to confirm. It’ll call 
for a lot of rethinking by anybody serious 
who’s trying to understand this. 

How does it feel to watch the 
Watergate hearings and hear your name 
come up day after day? 

From the week the trial ended, midway 
through a crescendo of the Watergate 
revelations, the hearings have kept me ab¬ 
sorbed. I watch them with a feeling of ten¬ 
sion and alertness, like being hunted. I see 
how I was hunted over these two years, 
far more than I realized. I had this sense 
that the president was coiling himself 
for one last attack on me. 

As he is pushed closer and tighter into a 
corner on the criminal issue of his own in¬ 
volvement in the burglary of my doctor’s 
office, he’s virtually got to attack me: 
He has got to provide the extenuating 
circumstances—that this guy Ellsberg 
was really a dangerous person—why he 
had to use these extra-legal methods to 
discredit me or “reveal” my true nature to 
the public and to prepare a Justice 
Department prosecution. 

It must be frustrating—to hear the ac¬ 
cusations and not be able to answer them. 

Having them talk about me in front of 
25 million people, and laying charges of 
criminal actions on my part... espionage 
and treason... I’m sitting in front of that 


television set, all alone, and all I carj do is 
shake my fist at the screen, without being 
heard. They talk about my giving the 
Papers to the.Soviet Embassy, or use this 
word “theft” very promiscuously. It’s as if 
I were still sitting at the defense table at 
the trial. I wait for the senators to say 
something on my behalf, and they 
never do. 

Have you found any way to ease any of 
the anxiety? 

Somebody pointed out that we ought 
to send a letter to the committee, so I 
helped my lawyer draft a letter which we 
asked to be read. I, of course, totally 
denied the charges and expressed regret 
that no senator had seen fit to chal¬ 
lenge them. Ehrlichman made them a 
dozen times altogether, and Haideman 
and Mitchell, too. 

We wrote that we wished they had 
asked those guys, and would they please 
ask in the future, such questions as, 
“What evidence do you have that these 
Papers ever went to the Soviet Embassy?” 
“What evidence do you have that Ellsberg 
was associated with its going to the Em¬ 
bassy, if it did?” “Why has no one been in¬ 
dicted for this crime?” “In two years of 
prosecution with two grand juries, why 
was no hint of it ever mentioned?” These 
seem fairly obvious questions, but they 
haven’t been asked. 

From a political point of view, I can 
sympathize with the senators. They 
have enough to deal with, in confront¬ 
ing the president directly, without hav¬ 
ing to defend me. They put themselves 
against burglary and for the Constitu¬ 
tion without getting in the vulnerable or 
controversial position of being for Ells¬ 
berg. They’re saying, in effect, “OK, 
let’s agree, for purposes of discussion, 
that Ellsberg is a traitor and a thief and 
all that, but does that still give you the 
right to burglarize?” That’s a very 
strong position for them, but it does 
kind of push me off the sled. 

What’s most unsettling about an ac¬ 
cusation like that is that it’s so off the 
wall. It suggests Nixon’s willing to say 
literally anything; there’s no way to guess 
what he’ll say next. If one charge 
doesn’t float, I have to assume that he 
feels completely unrestrained in his 
next shot. 

Of course, Nixon’s credibility isn’t at its 
greatest. If you had a choice of someone 
to make charges against you, Nixon 
would be pretty good except for the fact 
that he still is president of the United 
States. 

The first sign that you were going to 
be a tactical target came as Nixon’s 
first response to the Watergate hear¬ 
ings, the banquet he gave at the White 
House for the POWs. 

I had been invited to speak on the 


Today Show, something I thought I’d 
better do because things were getting a lit¬ 
tle heavy—Strom Thurmond and Hugh 
Scott had just denounced me—and 
maybe I should make an appearance. I 
was at the Today Show studios in New 
York at 7:00 in the morning. They ran 
film clips of Nixon’s speech the night 
before, which I hadn’t seen because I had 
been flying to New York. / s 

It was very dramatic footage. 

He was lit in a rather Rembrandt 
fashion—what do you call that? Chiaro¬ 
scuro lighting? Floodlit faces and deep 
shadows. 

He was building up, extolling the 
bravery of the men who had bombed 
Hanoi. They cheered. Then he said, “I 
think it’s about time that we stop making 
national heroes out of men who steal 
secrets and give them to the press.” The 
POWs leapt to their feet and began 
cheering wildly. It was an eerie feeling to 
watch the president of the U.S. appeal¬ 
ing such terms to this group, the men * 
Nixon was trying to sell as the nation’s 
heroes. 

A lot of people might say, Nixon is just 
saying that because he has to defend 
himself. But I have to report that it’s not 
easy to be fully relaxed while watching 
the president make that kind of attack 
on you: 

He went on to say, “I ask you to help 
me, to help me in opposing leaks.” And I 
had to ask myself, What exactly is he 
asking them to do? 

It was a grotesque moment. The 
lighting was like Albert Speer describes 
rallies. 

It had a Nuremberg-like flavor to it. 
There’s no getting around that. I was in 
the television studio waiting to talk in 
quite general terms about my case. I had 
to react immediately, and I didn’t have 
time to reflect fully on what I’d just seen. 

That was one occasion where they 
caught me off guard; I was not braced 
for it all. The very discovery of the 
president’s involvement was only a 
couple of weeks old, and I didn’t have 
the whole picture. I wasn’t yet aware of 
how the president had apparently per¬ 
sonalized this conflict in his own mind. 

Now, if there was one thing that I had 
concealed or dissembled during the two- 
year period, it was the weight of this 
process on me—whether it scared me or 
not. I had the feeling that part of what 
they were trying to achieve was to deter 
other people and to confirm, through a 
big drama, “presidential guerrilla the¬ 
ater,” the widespread feeling that you 
can’t fight the State. They wanted to 
show that for one rash act of daring, I 
was paying the penalty, being destroyed 
by focused hostility. So when I was ask¬ 
ed how I felt, I simply refused to ex- 

































press any fear, any anxiety or tension. 

I thought that would be giving them 
what they wanted. 

But for once, at that moment on 
television, I was conscious of a defensive 
tone in my voice—sort of tacitly saying, 
“Hey, what’s happening here? What’s in 
store for me? Should the president of the 
United States be attacking me like that?” 

This feeling of not knowing what was 
coming next and being even less able than 
I was in the courtroom to participate in 
some kind of strategic or tactical reac¬ 
tion has made it hard. We’ve been 
alone—which is what we wanted after the 
trial—but that means our whole team of 
people has dispersed and hasn’t been 
around to confer with . . . it’s feeling 
isolated. 

Why do you think Nixon is so ob¬ 
sessive about you? 

Egil Krogh, one of the “Plumbers,” 
told the Christian Science Monitor that 
in the very first meeting, when Nixon dis¬ 
cussed the “special investigative unit” and 
gave Krogh the assignment to investigate 
me, he told him to read his chapter on 
Alger Hiss in Six Crises. Krogh told yet 
another reporter that “to Nixon, Ellsberg 
is like Hiss.” From the time I heard that, 
my assumption was that I represented 
an opportunity for Nixon to relive his 
greatest triumph—the exposure of an 
Eastern-educated guy with good Estab¬ 
lishment credentials who really turns 
out to be a vicious liar and spy. 

There is another line of thinking on 
this, that they really were panicked by the 
Pentagon Papers, that Nixon was 
obsessed with me because I really did 
challenge and threaten him in some 
personal way. It’s possible ... we just 
haven’t heard enough about it. 

Any other reasons? 

Perhaps they wanted to demonstrate to 
others that the behavior of conscience, 
of speaking out, was not at all per¬ 
missible. 

In a general way, what I did could be 
seen—I did see it as such—in very Gan- 
dhian terms. It was nonviolent, in fact an 
act of pure, abstract truth-telling. It’s 
almost a classic Gandhian dream, to 
suppose that such an act of truth-telling 
—and taking personal responsibility for 
it, publicly—is precisely what it took to 
disturb this government profoundly. 

Their policy and administrative frame¬ 
work had been based for a whole gen¬ 
eration on secrets and lying. The no¬ 
tion that the Ship of State is leaking 
truth is as frightening and unstabilizing 
for the government as anything could 
possibly be. 

Now we know why he had reason to 
fear leaks: He had more to conceal in the 
way of actual operations than I realized. I 
knew that he was concealing his inten¬ 


tions and his plans, but I wasn’t sure of 
the scale of the secret bombings of Cam¬ 
bodia. And there well may be other 
operations that remain to be revealed. 

When I’d started on this, I had always 
assumed they would attack me—first by 
putting me in prison for the rest of my life, 
and second by going after my reputation. 
It’s just a standard approach. In fact, it 
was always very puzzling why it didn’t 
seem to be happening at any given 
moment. We knew they were collecting as 
much as they could on my sexual life, as¬ 
sociations and personal things, but they 
didn’t seem to be using it. We were always 
waiting for that shoe to drop. 

Frankly, part of my unsettled feeling 
was that I didn’t really know quite how to 
feel. If my reputation was smeared, that, 
in itself, is not of any particular political 
significance. Patricia said something that 
did put it into perspective and made it 
easier to think about: “All right, say that 
just because his back is to the wall, Nixon 
does have to attack you; and say that it 
sticks, it really hurts your reputation. 
You just have to regard yourself as a 
casualty of Watergate. And it will have 
been worth it.” 

We now know that when the burglars 
were caught in the Watergate, everybody 
connected with it understood that, sooner 
or later, the burglary of my doctor’s office 
was almost sure to be revealed since the 
very guys who had done it were in the 
hands of the Justice Department. I 
presume that they then structured my 
prosecution so as to limit the damage to 
them of that coming out. 

In fact, when it did come out, the 
prosecutor, David Hassen, immediately 
told reporters, “You will not find a word 
of testimony in our case that could have 
come from a psychiatrist’s files.” He 
seemed to know that so quickly, which 
would suggest he had designed it that 
way. And that would explain why we 
hadn’t heard rumors about my personal 
life during the trial. It made for a 
surprisingly clean prosecution. 

Did they in fact find anything in your 
psychiatrist’s files? 

They did see spme things in his files, 
because they’d been displaced. These 
were papers with my name on them, but 
not actually interesting—nothing that 
they would have liked, nothing personal. 
They probably did see medical history, 
which didn’t amount to anything; they 
had that on me anyway from government 
service. 

I think they did photograph more than 
they admitted. I’m virtually sure they 
lied when they said they photographed 
nothing that had my name on it. 

They had quite a bit to risk if they were 
to use that stuff during the trial, after the 
Watergate break-in. But they don’t have 
anything to lose now. They have little 


to lose by trying almost anything that 
might possibly be helpful to them, true 
or false. 

What kinds of things do you think they 
might use? 

There really is nothing true that I’ve 
been able to think of which would em¬ 
barrass me at this point. However, that 
Soviet Embassy gag suggests they are not 
going to be limited to true events. 

Have you been able to trace where the 
Soviet Embassy charge originated, and 
who thought it up? 

It first appeared in Krogh’s affidavit at 
the tail end of our trial. He said he had 
been told by the FBI. Last week, Time 
magazine quoted another FBI source 
that there was never any concrete evi¬ 
dence such an event took place at all, 
just a “vague rumor” floating around. 

From the start, my guess has been, and 
still is, that probably nothing ever did go 
to the Soviet Embassy; but if I ask myself 
who had both the ability and the motive 
to send the Papers to the Russians, the 
White House is the only one I can 
think of. 

After the Papers were published in 
the New York Times, who the hell else 
would give them to the Russians, and 
why would the Russians even want 
them? It was worth about $2.95 to the 
Russians, for the Bantam book, maybe 
$50 for the government edition. And 
meanwhile, they were getting it for l(k 
a day in the New York Times. The White 
House people had a fine opportunity to 
turn my prosecution into a true espi¬ 
onage case, in a way that would be cost¬ 
less to them. Nothing could be easier 
than to run off an extra copy and send 
it over to the Soviet Embassy. 

But they had a problem trying to 
explain why I would give the Papers to 
the Russians. All the evidence they had 
on me was as the CIA profile certified, 
that I’d acted out of patriotic motives, or 
at least, that my background was very 
patriotic—more than ordinary. So how 
could you explain my giving documents 
to the Soviets? 

Blackmail. Harper's had a guy who 
was writing a book on Watergate and 
had talked to Sturgess, one of the guys 
they found in the break-in. And Sturgess 
told him the team had been told I was 
a homosexual. . . . 

The team? 

The Watergate team. They had been 
told I was a homosexual who had been 
blackmailed into giving the. Papers to the 
Russian Embassy. 

Well, as soon as I heard this, I could see 
a sense to it. Their minds run to blackmail 
in all cases, anyway. They blackmail each 
other; it’s the first thing they seem to think 
of. The only thing they could actually find 
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on me would be a particular period of 
what could be called promiscuity, the 
kind of thing you wouldn’t go out of your 
way to tell a jury—even though I hadn’t 
been married at the time—but with a 
larger audience might make me a cultural 
hero. But you can only do so much with 
that, and it certainly would be no basis for 
blackmail. 

So what they were looking for, I now 
suspect—this is all speculative—was 
something they could plausibly claim was 
a basis for blackmail, and they hoped to 
get it from my psychiatric files. They 
do seem to go toward this charge of 
homosexuality, despite the advances 
made by Gay Liberation. 

What else are they digging into 
concerning your private life? 

Well, it was known to Hunt, for exam¬ 
ple, that I had taken LSD twice, under 
controlled clinical circumstances, in ’60 
and ’61. Everybody at Rand knew that. I 
never regarded that as any secret or 
particularly embarrassing. 

ASSAULT ON A TRAITOR 

From the very point at which you were 
identified, it appeared that the attack on 
you —whether by prosecution in the 
courts, personal attacks, leaks in the 
press, or now during the Watergate 
hearings—had come right from the 
White House. 

I had assumed that the prosecution was 
a White House decision because it was so 
unprecedented in legal terms. That raised 
the question of what the general objec¬ 
tive was. 

Our first notion was that I had been 
indicted simply because I’d just given 
out thousands of pages of information 
stamped Top Secret, so how could they 
not indict me? But the more we looked 
into precedent and the actual law, the 
clearer it became that no statute had been 
violated. 

This must have been known to the 
Justice Department. The issue of prose¬ 
cuting someone for releasing or using 
classified documents had often arisen 
in the government, but the legal coun¬ 
sels of the various departments — State, 
CIA, Defense and Justice—had often 
expressed, in writing, the view that there 
was no legal basis for prosecuting. If 
there was no way to prove intent to harm 
the interests of the United States or to 
help a foreign power, there could be no 
prosecution under the Espionage Act. 
And as far as copying was concerned, 
transferring information, not tangible 
property, is not subject to prosecution 
as theft. 

They had no authority, no Official 
Secrets Act of the type the British have, 
and they knew it. So we supposed they 
were reasoning: Well, we’ll prosecute just 


to support the usual layman’s belief that 
there is such a law. 

The prosecution went on and on, but 
really wasn’t doing everything it could to 
get me. They were trying pretty hard, 
pulling in quite a few witnesses, especially 
on rebuttal, but still, not trying as hard as 
it seemed they could. Their case was thin. 

More and more the question in our 
minds became, Why was the prosecu¬ 
tion brought ? Our main assumption was 
that they were trying to get, by convict¬ 
ing me, the equivalent of an Official Se¬ 
crets Act, which they couldn’t get from 
Congress, thanks to the First Amend¬ 
ment. I still think that was part of their 
reasoning. 

But that finally came to seem not quite 
enough for all the effort they were going 
to. What gave me the clue was one other 
piece of information. There had always 
been a potential in the case for im¬ 
plicating a number of people who had 
dealings both with the Pentagon Papers 
and with me. All those people happened 
to be advisers to Senator Muskie. 

To see the full importance of that, 
recall what we know now from the 
hearings about the mood of the White 
House in the years 1969 to 1971. As late as 
mid-1971, and really as early as ’69, the 
White House was very worried about the 
next election. 

The 1968 election had been very 
frightening to them because Nixon had 
lost his early lead to Humphrey, even 
against an extremely divided and demor¬ 
alized Democratic party. They barely 
squeaked through, and they knew from 
then on that ’72 could not be regarded 
as a pushover. The results of the 1970 
election confirmed that even more om¬ 
inously. 

As late as *71, even after the China trip 
had been announced, the polls told them 
that if the election were held then, and if 
Muskie or some other Democratic cen¬ 
trist were nominated, especially Ted 
Kennedy, and if Wallace were also run¬ 
ning, Nixon would come in third. The 
polls indicated Muskie ahead as late as 
January and February ’72, which is 
when the plans for bugging the Water¬ 
gate were discussed in the Justice De¬ 
partment. The president then had every 
reason to be running scared, especially 
against Muskie. 

It isn’t easy to touch Muskie—that’s 
the very limitation of Muskie, from my 
point of view. He didn’t take stands, he 
didn’t commit himself and he didn’t make 
up his mind, or he shifted his mind. There 
wasn’t much the White House cpuld get 
him with. 

But there was one thing: Mort Hal- 
perin, Les Gelb, Paul Warnke, Clark 
Clifford—the exact chain of command 
on the making of the Pentagon Papers 
—all were working for Muskie. So, when 


the Pentagon Papers were published in 
the press, in June of ’71, there suddenly 
appeared a very promising circumstan¬ 
tial case against Muskie’s closest for¬ 
eign policy advisers. 

Clifford had continued McNamara’s 
study. Why? Warnke, Gelb and Halperin 
had sent these papers to the Rand 
Corporation under special conditions 
that led to their being held outside the 
regular Top Secret control system, and 
Halperin and Gelb were directly involved 
in authorizing me to study them at the 
Rand Corporation. 

Since I knew that this would be an 
inevitable inference, I had always com¬ 
mitted myself to take public responsi¬ 
bility for the disclosure if there, were 
ever a grand jury investigation. I would 
be free, then, to be very explicit that these 
others had not been involved. 

Just before the second indictment 
came out, in December 1971, we learn¬ 
ed there were teams of prosecutors try¬ 
ing to establish a link with Halperin, 
Gelb and Warnke. The Young memo to 
Ehrlichman was perfectly explicit on 
that point. In fact, one of their criti¬ 
cisms of the FBI was that of all the agen¬ 
cies working on the case, which appar¬ 
ently included State, Justice, Defense 
and the White House, “only the FBI be¬ 
lieved that Ellsberg was the prime mov¬ 
er in this case.” Score another one for 
the FBI! 

But even after Muskie dropped out, 
they could still link me with almost any 
other Democratic candidate. I’d worked 
for both Bobby and Teddy Kennedy. 
McGovern had announced that 1 offered 
the Papers to him. So had McCloskey, 
the Republican challenger. Even Hum¬ 
phrey had a link to me, because he had 
asked me to work full time for him in ’68. 
I was available to tar any Democratic 
candidate except, perhaps, Jackson. 

The White House had just two 
problems: I was somewhat too popular, 
and although I was controversial, I wasn’t 
as negative a figure as would be ideal. So 
they had to blacken my reputation, and 
that, as Young says, was the purpose of 
going into my psychiatric files and, 
earlier, of getting the psychiatric profile. 
The other problem was to link me directly 
with these other guy$, which would not 
really be provable, even though it would 
look that way. , 

How else did they attempt to go after 
your reputation? 

We learned from Time magazine, and 
then from testimony, that the Watergate 
crew had been sent to assault me on the 
steps of the Capitol in May 1972. The 
Cuban Americans have testified they 
were brought up from Miami, havingjust 
been recruited and paid by Barker, who 
had gotten the money from Liddy. This is 
the famous $114,000 in Barker’s account. 



























They were shown a photograph of me and 
told, “This is the target,” according to tes¬ 
timony, “and you are to punch him in the 
nose and call him a traitor, and get away.” 

I had decided to attend this particular 
rally because of the bombing of Hai¬ 
phong. We have a tape of my talk, about 
12- or 14-minutes long, and you can 
hear people yelling “traitor” in the 
background. Afterwards, 1 was told that 
men had been trying to break through to 
me, and they’d been constrained by the 
young people who were behind the plat¬ 
form. They were taken off by the police 
when the scuffle started, and then, 
witnesses agree, there was a signal by 
some man in a gray suit, and the police 
released them. 

When did you leave your job at Rand? 

In mid-April 1970. In that regard, let 
me mention something that is still a 
mystery. In April ’70, the FBI knew 
something about what I’d been doing. I 
actually started copying the Papers 
September 30th, 1969, and gave a large 
chunk of them to Fulbright in November. 
In the spring of 1970, my former wife 
called and told me that the FBI had been 
to see her about secret documents that I 
had copied. I resigned from the Rand 
Corporation immediately, in a day, on 
the assumption that the FBI would 
certainly be coming, and it would be very 
hard on Rand to be associated with me. 

But the FBI didn’t come, and I never 
heard from them. I stayed away for a 
month; then Rand seemed interested in 
having me come back and finish a paper 
I’d been writing for them on insurgent 
tactics. 1 figured I’m not endangering 
them too much; the FBI just doesn’t seem 
to be following this up. So I did come 
back to Rand, writing the study until 
' June 30th. In September 1 left Santa 
Monica and moved to Cambridge. 
Throughout that time, I kept my Top 
Secret safe and still had access to Top 
Secret documents. 

At Rand, very few things are Top 
Secret, unlike the Pentagon, and I was 
one of the very few people—maybe there 
were four or five others—who had a Top 
Secret safe, which is heavier and means 
your office gets checked nearly every hour 
by a guard. 

In the last week of the trial we got some 
astounding documents by way of court 
order—the contents of Hunt’s safe and 
material they had on the Rand witnesses 
who testified. To our amazement, we dis¬ 
covered the FBI hadbeen to Rand in 1970 
and had told them about this report they 
had that I had copied Top Secret 
documents. Rand immediately identified 
the documents as the McNamara Study 
on Vietnam, the Pentagon Papers. 

Now, that stuff was in my safe at the 
time, so, of course, from that moment 
on, the FBI was in a position to examine 
it. And I presume they did. They had a 


number of interviews with Rand officials 
during April, May and June, including 
the president of Rand. 

Rand decided not to alert me to the 
FBI interest so as not to interfere with the 
investigation. And they also made the 
very interesting judgment in 1970—a 
year before the Papers were published 
♦and a year before I was indicted—that it 
was compatible with National Security 
for me to continue to have access to Top 
Secret documents and to my safe. 

In particular, they told the FBI that 
since Fulbright could have gotten this in¬ 
formation anyway if he’d asked for it, and 
since it was proper for him to get it, then 
“what was being charged was an im¬ 
propriety rather than espionage.” Except 
that Fulbright had already twice asked 
Laird in writing for those documents, 
after I’d given * him the first batch, 
and Laird had refused. Ultimately, Ful¬ 
bright asked two more times, and twice 
more Laird refused. My judgment was 
proven correct—namely that there was 
no way for Fulbright to get them other 
than for me to copy and give them to him. 

So it was very interesting to learn in 
June of 1970, the very month when 
President Nixon was preoccupied with 
the question of dealing with internal 
subversion, the month he called for this 
domestic intelligence plan drafted by 
Tom Huston and gone over by all the 
intelligence agencies, that the FBI knew 
all about this largest leak of classified 
information in history. 

It is inconceivable that the president 
was not told about this case at that time, 
and certainly other people in the White 
House knew about it. 

So, you’re suggesting that he deliber¬ 
ately let you go ahead and do it? 

I really don’t know; I regard that as 
a real mystery. For instance, it is totally 
inconsistent with the impression Ehr- 
lichman tried to give of his people be¬ 
ing thrown into panic when the Penta¬ 
gon Papers came out. It is certainly not 
true, as Ehrlichman put it, that, “We 
didn’t know who’d done this, how it had 
come about; we didn’t know what was 
happening.” That’s absurd. 

The FBI obviously knew every relevant 
fact, about every act for which I was ac¬ 
tually indicted (which didn’t include dis¬ 
tribution of the Papers), a year before I 
was indicted. So, from the time they read 
those headlines in the New York Times , 
it couldn’t have been an hour before even 
the top people knew who had leaked, 
what was copied, what the study was, 
when I did it, how I did it. For instance, 
an FBI agent was knocking on the door of 
my wife’s doctor in New York the morn¬ 
ing after the stuff started coming out 
on Sunday. They also pulled in [co¬ 
defendant Tony] Russo for questioning 
within days. 


All this has to be seen in the context 
that, “We had to set up a special unit in 
the White House to carry out an inves- 
tigatipn.” Investigation of what? This was 
something they’d known about for 12 
months. 

I might say here, parenthetically, the 
name “Plumbers” is just one more 
euphemism. Hunt and Liddy, from what 
we know of their activities, did nothing 
ever to plug leaks. They certainly cfidn’t 
need to find out the source of the Pen¬ 
tagon Papers because I’d already been in¬ 
dicted by the time they were hired, and 
the FBI had known a year before that. So 
for what purpose were they collecting all 
this personal information about me? 
They weren’t plumbers. Their job was 
leaking, leaking scandal. 

Do you think they had a role in the 
bombing of the Capitol building in 1971? 

They easily could have, or it could have 
been other units we haven’t heard of yet. 
It’s obvious from what we now know of 
Mitchell that every judgment he made 
in the Justice Department, and every 
conspiracy case brought, deserves to be 
looked at again. One of those cases has 
been reopened—Kent State. 

With all the emphasis they were put¬ 
ting on bombing, on violence and so 
forth, those whom they had actually pro¬ 
secuted—me, the Berrigan group, the 
Harrisburg group, the Camden Twenty- 
Eight, the Minnesota Eight—were as 
nonviolent as you’re likely , to find. In 
virtually all these cases, there were gov¬ 
ernment provocateurs and informers; I 
think the widespread use of such agents 
needs looking at very closely. And such 
violence as we saw needs very close 
reexamination. 

Someday we should reopen the ques¬ 
tion of how it really came about that SDS 
was shattered in the way that it was, and 
who might have been involved in the 
disputes between PL, Weatherman and 
SDS. The antiwar movement v >s shat¬ 
tered during that period; there were dis- 
' putes over the issue of violence. And I 
would be very curious at this point to 
know just who was paying some of those 
people who were so hot on violence. 

We now know how broad the objec¬ 
tives of the whole political espionage 
operation were, particularly against the 
Democratic nomination for the presiden¬ 
cy. I suspect that the effect on the Dem¬ 
ocratic nomination was greater than even 
the people involved realized. 

Why? 

There may have been a lot more against 
Muskie’s side than we know. We know, of 
course, that they tried to get Wallace out 
of the race early, by spending at least 
$400,000 to defeat him in his primary race 
for governor in 1970. Yet we have learned 
almost nothing about direct operations 
against Wallace’s chances for ’72. 
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The really insidious possibility sug¬ 
gested here, of course, is that the assas¬ 
sination attempt was arranged by the 
White House. 

Well, that is not any allegation that I 
want to make prematurely. . . . 

I agree. It has the ring of hysteria to it 
and colors the way in which everything 
else is perceived, but nonetheless . . . 

Well, I think this much can be said: 
Wallace was absolutely critical to their 
election chances. If you look through the 
Evans and Novak book, you’ll find that 
from 1969 on, Mitchell’s preoccupation 
was that in 1972 Nixon must add together 
his and Wallace’s 1968 votes. The 
“Southern strategy” was adapted to that 
end—Nixon must not antagonize any 
Wallace-type votes by favoring blacks in 
any way, or failing to favor Southern 
candidates, as in the Supreme Court 
nominations. 

But all of that merely made Nixon 
eligible for the Wallace votes, if Wallace 
didn't run . There isn’t a single word in the 
Evans and Novak book about how this 
aim of adding Nixon and Wallace votes 
was going to be achieved if Wallace ran. 

You could imagine that they hoped to 
make a deal with Wallace not to leave 
the Democratic party, and there were ru¬ 
mors that there had been such a deal. 
It’s one thing for Wallace to decide not 
to run against Muskie or Kennedy; but 
suppose they were successful in the oth¬ 
er part of their strategy, to knock Mus¬ 
kie out and get a candidate like George 
McGovern. How could Wallace be in¬ 
duced not to run as a third party candi¬ 
date then? 

Even with McGovern as the candidate, 
Nixon was in deep trouble if Wallace ran. 
And he would lose if someone other than 
McGovern were the candidate. 

Now, let me try to state this very 
carefully, without being coy, but without 
totally avoiding the subject. Knowing 
now what the Nixon team was prepared 
to do to help his election, knowing that 
prominent members of that team were 
professional managers of assassination 
—I’m referring here to Hunt and to peo¬ 
ple who worked with him—artd knowing 
that Wallace’s not running was crucial 
to their success in ’72, I think we must 
face the fact that the attempted assas¬ 
sination of Wallace deserves very close 
reexamination by law enforcement 
agencies. There is no need to say more 
than that. But I think at this point you 
needn’t say less than that. 

What else do you think? 

I’ll make one more guess on this ques¬ 
tion of why the FBI didn’t come down on 
me immediately, why they let me go on 
copying. My guess is based on Evans and 
Novak’s book, Nixon in the White 
House, which describes the congressional 
campaign of 1970 into which Nixon in¬ 


jected himself. 

The original enemies list was made 
up of renegade Republicans, who drove 
all the White House people crazy, espe¬ 
cially Nixon. And at the head of the list 
was [Senator Charles] Goodell. Nixon 
apparently just hated him, and was de¬ 
termined to get him, as he did get him 
in the fall of ’70 by supporting the con¬ 
servative candidate, Buckley. The ori¬ 
ginal FBI report, which happened to be 
incorrect, stated that I’d given the Papers 
to Goodell. This must have excited the 
White House people, that they had a 
good chance of pinning an espionage 
rap on Goodell. 

It’s very indicative that the enemies 
list contains Halperin, Gelb, Warnke, 
Clifford and McNamara, in addition to 
me. In other words, everybody connected 
with the Pentagon Papers. Rather than 
pursuing the failing radical Left, they 
were after the liberal establishment. 

The list also includes Harry Rowen, the 
president of Rand. That explains the 
puzzling testimony of the Rand people 
during my trial. I now see that they were 
under heavy investigation for inclusion in 
the conspiracy, and I’m sure that the 
prosecutor made them aware of that, 
aware that if they didn’t testify along 
certain lines, they were prime candidates 
for indictment. 

THE EXECUTIVE COUP 

So you think there was an operation 
to silence all oppostion, not just the 
radicals? 

I think Nixon had reason to worry 
about the election of 1972; but as we 
know more about the real inner thinking 
of these people, 1 have a growing feeling 
that he was also thinking more broadly 
than that. What he and his close as¬ 
sociates had in mind, whether or not they 
were fully conscious of it in these terms, 
was a quite radical change in our form of 
government. 

We knpw, of course, that Nixon had 
certain goals for the Supreme Court, and 
although he may not have faced the im¬ 
plications of those goals, he was, in fact, 
emasculating the Court and eliminating it 
as an independent branch of government 
for a lifetime. The Congress had already 
accepted that passive role, and he did 
what he could to keep them in their place. 
So he was moving, very obviously, 
toward a single branch of government. 

Beyond that, now that we know of this 
domestic intelligence plan, he was mov¬ 
ing faster than I realized toward an even 
more authoritarian kind of police rule. 
That’s not only the revocation of the 
First Amendment, but a decisive change 
in our form of government— an ex - 
ecutive coup. 

I used to talk of it as a slow coup, and 
emphasized the potential and the trend, 
the aspects which it had been taking for a 


generation. But I’d say the documents on 
domestic surveillance and the 1972 cam¬ 
paign are showing us plans for a coup that 
isn’t all that slow, that was pretty close to 
the timetable in which the government 
changed its form in Greece and the 
Philippines recently. I’d suspected for 
some time that Nixon had some envy of 
those particular changes and that they 
might well be in our future. 

When did you begin to suspect that? 

On May 13th, 1970, when I testified 
for the first time before the Fulbright 
committee. This was during the week of 
the Cambodian invasion. I’d come to 
Washington to find the city filled with 
tear gas and with buses lined up in front 
of the White House, protecting the White 
House lawn from a couple hundred 
thousand people who had come to 
protest. I started out by commenting 
on a question that Fulbright had asked 
an earlier witness: What are our vital 
interests? 

I said, “I think I have come to under¬ 
stand more clearly in this past week 
what a vital interest is in this country. 
We have a vital interest in getting out 
of Vietnam.” I described what had been 
going on that week and said, “We can¬ 
not go on like this without a change in 
our institutions as radical and ominous 
as would be brought about by our occu¬ 
pation by a foreign power." 

I had in mind a fairly specific sequence 
of events when I said that. The president 
had very obviously been taken by sur¬ 
prise by this invasion of the capital fol¬ 
lowing his invasion of Cambodia. Re¬ 
member his actions on that Saturday 
morning: He went out to the Lincoln 
Memorial with his valet, and he sound¬ 
ed unhinged—that was the impression 
that he made on the students he spoke to. 

But I knew he was going to be pre¬ 
senting the public with more such escala¬ 
tion, and he knew it; and now that he’d 
seen this reaction, I was sure that he 
would be prepared next time to deal 
with it much more forcefully. 

That’s part of it. The other part was 
how to use the excuse of antiwar ac¬ 
tivists, what he could call subversion and 
violent dissent, to dramatize the need for 
his reelection and to justify an internal 
police apparatus that would give him a 
complete lock on our political processes. 
Well, once you achieve a real power to 
manipulate individual opponents and 
manipulate the nominating process of the 
other side, to deter certain strong op¬ 
ponents from running against you, you 
have achieved essentially the same in¬ 
fluence over elections that General Thieu 
has in Vietnam. You know, they still do 
have elections in Vietnam. 

In some respects his reelection policies 
were as good as they looked, in terms of 
reversing some of the Cold War con- 
























frontations he had been so vital in es¬ 
tablishing 20 years earlier. He was ready 
to close out the Chinese and Russian 
confrontations. But, in addition, I think 
we can say from this amazingly detailed 
testimony we’ve been hearing and the 
memos his aides were writing to each 
other, that Nixon and his aides have a set 
of political values not universally shared 
by American politicians, that they have 
very little understanding of or sympathy 
for democratic values and processes. 

They do not admire or trust democra¬ 
cy. They don’t respect or trust the Amer¬ 
ican people. They think of them at best, 
as Nixon himself put it, as children, and 
not wise or good children. 

When Nixon began to impound funds, 
and in effect take control of the whole 
budgeting process, he took away the only 
power that Congress had left. He has not 
only changed the composition of the Su¬ 
preme Court, but has publicly indicated 
he will ignore its rulings,,as he announc¬ 
ed recently with respect to the tapes. 

We’re getting to a situation like in Viet¬ 
nam, where the-Vietnamese Supreme 
Court reviewed the case of my close 
friend, Assemblyman Tran Ngoc Chan, 
arrested in early 1971 in the National 
Assembly and convicted on trumped-up 
charges by an illegal military court. The 
court held all of those actions un¬ 
constitutional, according to the Viet¬ 
namese constitution, but they refrained 
from ordering President Thieu to release 
him from prison, where he still is. The 
head of the court explained off the rec¬ 
ord to newsmen that they suspected 
Thieu would just ignore the order—thus 
their own power and authority would 
be shown to be not diminished, but de¬ 
stroyed. Similarly, Senator Harold 
Hughes told me at a rally in the spring 
of 1971: “What makes you think that 
the president would stop bombing if we 
cut off the funds?” In other words, the 
Congress had a strong suspicion they had 
already lost their power over ap¬ 
propriations and over war and peace and 
were simply acting to delay the moment 
when the public noticed. To say that is 
to say, in all substantive aspects, the 
coup had taken place. 

Would you describe Nixon and his 
aides, then, as virtual fascists? 

I am not assuming that these people 
would recognize fascism as a clear-cut 
goal. But rather—and this is enough— 
they had attitudes throughout this per¬ 
iod which were perfectly compatible 
with that state, and they were working 
consistently to change the current state 
of affairs steadily toward an end-state 
that could ultimately be recognized as 
fascism. 

They obviously wouldn’t accept that 
name. I might say that, in speaking 
publicly, I have used for some years the 


term “monarchical form of government.” 
The word “fascism” sounds, after the 
debates of the Thirties and Forties, like a 
smear word, an attempt to equate people 
with Hitler. It’s hard to use the word in 
a technical way today. 

The word “monarchy” not only has a 
freshness to it, but also conveys a large 
part of what I want to show—a move 
toward an unchecked executive branch 
which holds virtually all authority, in 
which a single man at the top has 
overwhelming power and is inevitably 
surrounded by people who, like courtiers, 
depend only on his favor and good will 
for their power; they vie for telling him 
what he wants to hear and doing what he 
wants done, regardless of law or reality. 

If you ask congressmen why they 
didn’t exert the powers they had on the 
books, you immediately run into a direct 
fear of offending the White House. No 
matter which party was involved. And 
we’re beginning to find out what some of 
those fears were based on. 

Goodell was a good example. The very 
mantle of his own party identity was 
removed from him, which meant that he 
was deprived of regular Republican 
sources of funds. Goodell, remember, 
was described by Agnew as the “Christine 
Jorgenson of the Republican party.” 
Very interesting metaphor. First, Agnew 
was saying that Goodell was no longer a 
“real” Republican, which was very 
damaging. Second, the metaphor em¬ 
phasized his change from a hawk to a 
dove. Third, it suggested very strongly the 
change from a man to a woman, that 
the politics of antiwar criticism were 
the politics of effeminacy, of weakness; 
whereas the Nixon values were those of 
strength, virility, brutality, threat. 

The word “monarchy,” with respect to 
the formal government, is a pretty close 
metaphor. The image of president as 
monarch has entered the American con¬ 
sciousness to a degree—thanks mainly 
to Watergate and, to a lesser degree, 
the Pentagon Papers. That’s a big step 
forward. However, it doesn’t raise the 
extremely controversial and heavily de¬ 
fended questions of what economic in¬ 
terests lie behind or are intertwined 
with the power of the state. In other 
words, who picks the king, and whom 
does he serve? 

The concept of “fascism” is closer to 
our own time and our industrial society; 
in particular, it suggests the coalition of 
forces married to the state that sustains 
the ideological, the economic and police 
control of the masses—institutions out¬ 
side the state, such as corporations, 
unions, universities, local police forces or 
organized crime. The Intelligence Plan of 
1970 and other “dirty tricks,” for exam¬ 
ple, suggest a very strong movement 
toward police control in our society. 


NIXON’S THE ONE 

But another reason I liked the word 
“monarchy” and talked about an exec¬ 
utive coup, was that I was always argu¬ 
ing with a very common belief that the 
Pentagon people are in control: They 
run the War, they escalate the War, the 
risks come from the military. I came to 
conclude, on the contrary, that the mili¬ 
tary had not been predominant in de¬ 
signing our war policy, 

Why? 

Because the Pentagon Papers show 
unmistakably that each president pur¬ 
sued policies which were different from 
ones the military had proposed to him, 
that he consistently rejected the military 
proposals. On the other hand, he did 
choose to continue the War. While 
military pressure for greater measures 
was possibly a factor in his prolonging the 
War, still, he wasn’t doing what the 
military wanted him to do, and he was 
taking courses of action that the military 
consistently said would not work. 

So the responsibility for events fell 
particularly on the president himself, 
and the pressure on him to escalate came 
as much from civilians as from military. 

I attacked the “quagmire myth” of the 
Vietnam War—that it was “the politics of 
inadvertence,” the inattention of the 
president, which allowed the military to 
drag us into the War. The story told by 
the president and his defenders about 
Watergate is the exact counterpart of 
the quagmire theory, namely that sub¬ 
ordinates took advantage of his inatten¬ 
tion during the campaign to take ac¬ 
tions of which “he would have disap¬ 
proved” had he known of them. This is 
supposed to absolve the president of di¬ 
rect blame, on the thesis that ignorance 
is an excuse. # 

And just a‘s I came to believe from 
studying the Pentagon Papers that the 
quagmire myth was quite wrong, that the 
president was responsible, I’ve always 
assumed for similar reasons that the 
president was closely responsible for all 
the events around Watergate. That re¬ 
mains to be proven. 

Do you recall that Mitchell said at a 
cocktail party, very early in the Nixon 
administration, that this country is head¬ 
ed “so far to the right that you’re not go¬ 
ing to recognize it”? 

I’d forgotten, but it’s very well worth 
mentioning. 

Do you feel that such a remark com¬ 
ing from his then closest adviser would 
seem to indicate a coherent scheme? 

The White House gang had coherent 
values, which were basically antidemo¬ 
cratic values. They talked, in referring 
to the executive branch, about “elect¬ 
ed officials” and that the president had 
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been elected by all the people, really ig¬ 
noring that he was the only person in 
the entire executive branch, except for 
the vice president, who’d been elected. 

Whereas they had nothing but con¬ 
tempt for the Congress, every member 
of Which had been elected: five hundred 
people over there who couldn’t be trust¬ 
ed with the kind of information they 
dealt with every day. 

Well, these are not just cultural at¬ 
titudes, these are fundamental, politi¬ 
cal attitudes which are choices against 
democracy: You cannot respect the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
Bill of Rights, you can only regard it as 
a misguided, or at best, an outmoded 
document; and if you have power and 
responsibility, you have to improve on it. 

Now we add the other element they had 
witnessed within their own tenure, anti¬ 
democratic changes in the Philippines, 
Greece and South Korea. The three coun¬ 
tries we “saved from Communism” after 
World War 11. 

Did you see what was done to the man 
who ran against President Park and got 
46% of the vote? He was kidnapped by the 
Korean CIA in Tokyo. 

Right! Meanwhile, you had the undis¬ 
guised sympathy of Agnew and others 
for these regimes. Now, I absolutely take 
for granted something that I have never 
seen mentioned in the press: that we 
knew the details of the Philippines take¬ 
over months before it was carried out, 
ind that there was detailed coordina¬ 
tion and, in effect, tacit approval from 
our government—if not enthusiastic pro¬ 
motion of the idea. 

Marcos’ ministers have mentioned that 
the plans for this change were in pre¬ 
paration months ahead of time. Know¬ 
ing our relations with the government 
of the Philippines, I have almost no 
doubt that they had to know they had 
the approval of the Americans in ad¬ 
vance. The first man that they jailed was 
Benigno Aquino, who was likely to 
run against Marcos in the next election 
and almost sure to win. His campaign 
was to get rid of the U.S. bases in the 
Philippines. 

I don’t think we had any reservations 
about that change in government, a 
change which accords with all the values 
that Nixon, Agnew, Mitchell and the 
others talked about and acted on. So I 
think they could certainly see that as a 
ppssibility for this country, if necessary. 

Do you know of any documents of a 
plan for an explicit domestic executive 
coup? Or to suspend elections? There’ve 
been so many rumors about a Rand 
' study.. 

I was told at Rand that was absolutely 
ntrue, that there was no such study, and 
i believed it implicitly when I was told. I 


would have to say now, with a little more 
experience, that I can’t take that ab¬ 
solutely on trust as I did at the time. The 
idea that there might have been such a 
study is one of those things you have to 
reconsider. 

Given the segmentation of study areas 
in the way Rand operates its depart¬ 
ments, isn’t it possible that such a study 
could have been made? 

Yes. But it was not a natural subject for 
Rand to be addressing, in subject matter 
or sponsorship or anything. It was im¬ 
plausible, to begin with. But it was pos¬ 
sible that such a thing could be done and 
that I certainly wouldn’t necessarily know 
about it. 

I did ask the president of Rand, direct¬ 
ly, whether Rand had ever been asked 
to do such a study, a study of possibly 
suspending elections in a period of 
domestic unrest, and he told me no. And 
then he added, gratuitously and reas¬ 
suringly, “Moreover, we wouldn’t do 
such a study if we were asked.” 

So, having been a good, ingenious 
Rand systems analyst, I said, “Well now, 
let’s see if I couldn’t design a request that 
could get done. Supposing you were 
asked by the White House to do a study of 
how to hold elections despite domestic 
unrest.” 

He sort of nodded at that. 

And I said, “Suppose you were asked 
to consider a number of alternative op¬ 
tions of dealing with the situation. And 
just for completeness and as sort of a dev¬ 
il’s advocate position to contrast to' the 
others, to spell out all its disadvantages, 
suppose you were asked to consider the 
option of postponing the elections for a 
while—as one design and method of re¬ 
sponding to this unrest.” 

He looked a little uneasy at that, and 
I said, “Can you imagine yourself ac¬ 
cepting that study?” 

And he said, “Not now, since you’ve 
mentioned it.” 

‘Seven Days in May’ is a rather effec¬ 
tive, supposedly fictional description of 
a secret government apparatus set up in 
the Pentagon . . . 

Yeah, that was pretty realistic. They 
used the notion of secret bases. We’ve 
now seen that in Cambodia: Special 
Forces bases whose function it was to 
carry on a secret ground war—entirely 
separate bases, separate teams of 
mercenaries, code-named bases whose 
very existence was not to be known. 

It is exactly what the book described, 
except that the secret base was located 
in Texas. 

In physical terms, one could say that all 
that apparatus, all the procedures and 
practices, exist right now. If you ask, 
“Could that be used to take the 
government over?” keep in mind that 


the Greek coup was run by CIA-trained 
intelligence officers on the basis of an 
existing NATO contingency plan which 
had been developed, supposedly, to take 
over the government in case of Com¬ 
munist takeover or attack. They simply 
set that plan into motion by issuing the 
proper code words, and everybody began 
doing what he was supposed to do. 

James McCord, as a Reserve Air Force 
officer, helped to write that plan; he also 
was designated an officer in an emergency 
censorship plan for taking over all in¬ 
formation facilities in this country in the 
event of a national emergency designated 
by the president. Although Congress 
probed rather closely on what the na¬ 
tional emergency was intended to be, 
whether it was supposed to be some¬ 
thing like a nuclear attack, it came out 
that a national emergency was essen¬ 
tially anything the president determin¬ 
ed it to be. 

This plan exists right now, and could 
be set into motion on the president’s 
giving the word. 

There have been background stories 
from the FBI pointing out predictions in 
the summer of 1970 that as many as 300, 
400 college campuses might remain shut 
down or be in some sort of revolt in the 
fall of 1970, after the Kent State/Cam¬ 
bodian protests. However, it turned 
out—and I was very disappointed—the 
campuses were inactive. The FBI sources 
say that, had the predictions been ac¬ 
curate, “a good deal of repression would 
have become a reality.” 

I think that if resistance to the War had 
continued on the lines or scale of reaction 
to Cambodia, we might well have seen 
plans put into effect like this Emergency 
Information Control Plan. 

Are you aware of any other similar 
contingency plans for national emergen¬ 
cies in addition to the one McCord de¬ 
scribes? 

I wasn’t aware of any. 

But do you feel that these could exist 
in the Pentagon or other agencies? 

Probably they do exist. I felt pretty 
sure, before I knew of the Huston plan, 
that after tfie Cambodian reaction took 
the administration by surprise, they 
would be doing contingency planning 
among the domestic agencies.. 

If these and similar contingency plans 
in fact exist, what do you think should 
be done? 

It’s not the pieces of paper that are 
dangerous; it’s the whole set of atti¬ 
tudes, the configuration of power in the 
executive that gave rise to such plans. 
In the process of investigating Water¬ 
gate, the Congress will come to under¬ 
stand what needs to be done. 

Ervin has not minced words about this, 
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nor have iome of the others. He called the 
Huston plan quite accurately/‘a Gestapo 
mentality.” Executive secrecy, executive 
arrogance, executive usurpation, elective 
monarchy and fascism are words that I 
didn’t particularly use two years ago but 
are becoming more and more applicable 
as we learn actual facts. 

The public is coming to understand 
that they were facing a massive and ur¬ 
gent threat to our remaining democrat¬ 
ic institutions, and that what happened 
here was the uncovering, essentially, of 
a coup on the eve of its completion. 

A great number of the people who 
carried out this coup are still in power, 
starting with the president. His capacity 
to lash back, to carry out some of his 
earlier plans, has diminished con¬ 
siderably, but it’s not zero. There’s no 
evidence yet that [Attorney General] 
Richardson will be any great impediment 
to a presidential initiative, but there’s at 
least a chance. 

THE RISK OF TRUTH 

Mary McCarthy wrote recently that 
the Watergate hearings were a subcon¬ 
scious attempt on the part of the Senate 
and the American people to atone for 
Vietnam. 

I doubt it. The people who are diving 
into Watergate either don’t feel as com- 
plicit in Vietnam as they should or really 
care that much about it. 

My hope is that, having developed the 
courage $nd insight to oppose the 
executive branch on these Watergate- 
related domestic matters, they might be¬ 
come more courageous and skeptical in 
foreign affairs—more resistant, and ul¬ 
timately, more insightful about their 
own past role which will have a dynamic 
effect and push them still further. 

Watergate is not being pressed by 
McGovern or Fulbright. The whole thing 
would be far less effective if it were. The 
battle is being carried by people like Er¬ 
vin, who has a powerful regional base 
and is a significant figure politically, 
precisely because he hasn’t had to fight 
very strongly for Civil Rights over the 
years. He wouldn’t be the political figure 
he is in the South if he had. That isn’t to 
say he was justified, just that the impact 
on the White House is far greater be¬ 
cause it’s being fought by Ervin. 

I have very little to say in favor of John 
Stennis’ career in the Senate, but I am 
glad that he is seeing the light on the need 
to investigate the CIA and cut it back. I’m 
more glad to see that than I am to find 
that Rep. Drynan has put in a bill for 
impeachment . . . what’s more, 1 would 
always have hoped that these people, 
even as individuals, could change 
progressively. 

If you want an example of that, you 
Can’t do better than Stuart Symington, 


who started exactly where I was with the 
Missile Gap and was then my idea of a 
senator who was as responsible and clear¬ 
headed as the executive officials I was 
serving. The Missile-Gap exposure both¬ 
ered him, too, and had the same kind of 
corrosive effect on him. Over time he’s 
become a very powerful battering ram. 
He has changed enormously. 

The hearings may have set off a series 
of reexaminations of the assumptions 
and operations of government. What 
would you recommend the Stennis com¬ 
mittee do on the CIA? 

I think we should change our relation¬ 
ship with the rest of the world in such a 
way that there is no business for the 
CIA’s operations branch—dirty tricks 
department. It should essentially be dis¬ 
banded. I don’t think much of a prob¬ 
lem is raised by the intelligence part of 
the CIA. It used to be that the opera¬ 
tion of U-2-type reconnaissance vehicles 
was a terrific generator of crisis, but 
satellites aren’t posing the same kind of 
problem. The secret agent intelligence¬ 
gathering tempts you to get into other 
kinds of operations but, in itself, doesn’t 
pose the same kinds of risks. 

I think the operations role of the CIA 
will be one of the earliest things that peo¬ 
ple will be critical of. The secret wars it 
runs. One question pending immediately 
is whether the CIA will be allowed to con¬ 
tinue to run an insurgency war in In¬ 
dochina and Cambodia from bases in 
Thailand. That will be the test... whether 
Congress can cut that off. I think they 
probably will. 

Is that issue being directly focused 
on now? 

It’s in the Hughes and Symington 
Armed Services subcommittee. 

I’d like to see the Senate investigate the 
entire nature of the Nixon foreign policy 
as it fitted into his overall reelection 
strategy in ’72. I think they made a start 
toward that. It’s essential they come to 
understand the massive hoax played on 
the American public by Nixon and Kis¬ 
singer as part of their strategy. A hoax 
which was only possible because of this 
elaborate apparatus and conspiratorial 
bureaucracy that was directed toward 
keeping secrets. 

Nixon’s whole relation with the public 
during his election and after it was based 
on his assurance, private and public, that 
he was getting out of the War as fast as 
possible, and Henry Kissinger was tell¬ 
ing Quakers and other visitors to the 
Executive Office Building that they 
should be judged by where they were six 
months from then, with a strong im¬ 
plication that we would literally be out of 
Vietnam six months into 1969. 

The secret rooms, these bureaucrats 
trained to keep secret records, in the end 
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were an essential parf of making it pos¬ 
sible for a president who was elected on 1 
the promise of ending the War to keep the 
bombing going for four and a half years. 

I think it is accurate to understand 
the Watergate hearings in several ways 
as about what the form of government 
in the United States shall be. 

The hearings inevitably are going to I 
create an appreciation for the specific 
form of government that was invented 
by the drafters of our Constitution, par¬ 
ticularly our Bill of Rights. I have never 
been so conscious as in the last couple 
of years as to how relevant to our cur¬ 
rent problems of self-government were 
the perceptions of the men who led the 
American Revolution. Only a few times 
in our history have those principles been 
so relevant. I don’t currently get as \ 
much inspiration in relation to our 
present problems from any other country 
in the world. The governments of a lot of 
countries deserve our attention for ways 
of improving ourselves, but on this 
precise question of leashing executive 
power, our own historical debates are 
more instructive than any other I know. 

As Tom Paine put it, “The pride of 
monarchs is the cause of unnecessary 
wars”; he saw that the greatest evil that 
could be inflicted on a people was an 
unnecessary war, and that included 
nearly all wars. And that the way you 
asked for such evils was to confide all 
power to an unchallenged executive body 
cloaked with secrecy and mystery. And 
the only way to avoid that is to shed the 
cloak of invisibility and make it open, and 
to provide countervailing centers of 
power with legitimacy, with open formal 
roles. 

You’ve got to be thankful that it’s ail 
coming out. I say that in the same spirit 
that so many people thanked me on the 
street, or after meetings. Sometimes, I 
would question why that was, because, 
after all, I was bringing them very bad 
news, that they’d been lied to for a 
generation by presidents and that we’d 
been directly responsible for all the 
deaths in Indochina. I would have ex¬ 
pected more of an unanimous reaction 
of “thanks for nothing . . . who needed 
that?” It told me that there was still life in 
democracy, because people did feel that 
they could act on the information I was 
bringing them. 

Now you’re going through a far strang¬ 
er ordeal than your trial. It seems more 
severe, because it’s not being played 
by legal rules. You’re up against the most 
potent administrative group in this coun¬ 
try, the White House, and it has been 
working on its attack against you for 
months. Are you getting any counsel or 
advice on how to handle this sort of trial? 

I’m glad to have any kind of advice. 
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During the two-year period around the 
Papers trial I had very little. 1 wouldn’t let 
anybody write anything for me, not that 
anybody offered except once or twice. I 
found that even when it did happen a 
couple times, I couldn’t live with some¬ 
body else’s writing in my name. I would 
have been happy to have some advice 
to choose from and react to, but 1 got 
very little. 

But I am aware, from having been 
through those two years, that I do have to 
keep that sense that I’m responsible for 
determining what I do; I can’t give that 
over to somebody. And to be effectively 
involved in what I have tried to act for 
and to achieve, simply rules out a lot of 
tactics that are available to the White 
House. Specifically, I haven’t said any¬ 
thing misleading and I won’t. 

I think I have a basis for putting it to 
the media who’ve been watching, “Look, 
you guys have been taking down virtually 
everything I’ve said in public for two 
years, and look at your records and ask 
yourself if I’ve ever lied to you.” I should 
be able to draw on that record of 
credibility. 

In dealing with the personal attacks on 
me before, I could afford to ignore them 
to a large extent in confidence that the 
legal process would eventually bring the 
facts out and vindicate me. But in this 
case, they can make charges without that 
assurance. 

Madly dashing about is not going to 
help. The attacks on you aren’t working 
anymore. The president’s in a far worse 
position. Seventy percent of the people, 
at least, just don’t believe anything he 
says, not after the last four years. May¬ 
be you shouldn’t reply at all. 

It would be playing into Nixon’s plans 
to personalize my reactions to his attacks 
on me. It would certainly distract people 
if the issue arose: “What kind of guy is 
Ellsberg?” Or, “Did he really do these 
crimes?” Any attention that I attract to 
myself is attention deflected from him. 
That surely is not good. 

I’m dismayed to find how much 
sympathy he does get from his attacks on 
me, especially in the widespread concern 
among Americans about people who are 
disobedient to a boss or regulations or 
who expose secrets. I would hope that 
Watergate would reveal to people the 
perils of obedience and the corruption of 
loyalty. 

Now, I think that these men are going 
to suffer, finally. They didn’t hope to end 
up this way, and they didn’t expect to, but 
their strategy did collapse on them. I 
think it shows that there was more vitality 
in the American myths and ideology than 
these people realized, more than a lot of 
us realized. 

Once an exposure occurred, which was 
pretty fortuitous, it came out that the 


American people really didn’t think they 
were supposed to be lied to by the 
president. They were not taking that for 
granted. 

Presidents fall into this trap—they lie 
so much, they lie so casually, and in the 
inner circle they are so conscious of this, 
they take it for granted—that over time 
they come to forget how successfully they 
have hidden from the public the fact that 
they are consciously lying. They imagine 
that the public really knows this, and the 
lack of opposition to it is assent, tolera¬ 
tion—“The public doesn’t care, they 
know it happens all the time.” 

The truth is that their cover stories 
have been very effective, and their cover 
story for Watergate is that mistakes 
happen, that people down below do these 
sorts of things in all administrations, and 
the president doesn’t know everything 
and so forth. And that , the public can 
live with. They do accept that. 

But the public does not live with the 
awareness that the president himself is 
deceiving them all the time. When that 
becomes apparent, the public reacts very 
aggressively and takes the president en¬ 
tirely by surprise. I think he probably 
feels betrayed. He says, “What are you 
really so mad about? You must have 
known I was kidding. What are you get¬ 
ting so sanctimonious about, for Christ’s 
sake? About a few tapes and a few lies 
and a few burglaries and so forth. My 
God, I’ve just been burning down Cam¬ 
bodia and lying to you about that. You 
knew that. n 

What do you think is going to happen 
if Nixon is not impeached? What if he 
doesn’t resign? What if he is not thrown 
out of office? 

That would depend on the circum¬ 
stances of how that came about. If it 
meant the public turned its attention to 
the World Series—as he’s expecting— 
and simply gets bored, forgets, and de¬ 
cides that it wasn’t all that bad after all 
. . . then, of course, the situation would 
.be worse than before. We would have 
gone very far from democracy. 

But take the situation at this moment. 
There is not a lot of documentary or 
direct first-person testimony linking the 
president to some of these acts. It may 
yet come. However, if there is no more 
evidence than there is now, then there 
is still enough on which to convict a 
president. 

But given the consequences, and the 
symbolism of convicting the president, 
you could also say that a reasonable 
man could vote not to at this point. And, 
if people realized that although the pres¬ 
ident was almost surely guilty, that there 
simply was not enough evidence to con¬ 
vict him beyond a reasonable doubt, 
that wouldn’t necessarily mean toleration 
lor what he’d done, and they might 


remember the lessons of this. 

But every day does bring new im¬ 
plications. It’s getting harder and harder 
to say that we could live with letting the 
president off and still think of ourselves 
as a country of laws. 

It’s going to appear that we were much 
further along toward a monolithic police 
state than almost anybody knew, a 
system much closer to what appeared to 
be paranoia for conspiracies and such. 

In contrast to the president’s breaking 
of “international laws,” ip the domestic 
context everybody knows that there are 
laws that are meant to be enforced, and 
there’s a machinery of enforcement and 
a principle that’s meant to apply even to 
the president. These statements the 
president is making now—that he is not 
obliged to give evidence to the courts, 
and so forth—are not going down. I think 
people are realizing that he is writing a 
constitution as he goes along, and it’s a 
different one from the one we have. 

What do you think the Watergate 
hearings really are accomplishing? 

I think the hearings are, first, giving 
the people the facts about how they 
were lied to and misled, and gradually the 
realization that it was the president, the 
man they elected, the man they believed, 
they listened to, and they voted for, or 
failed to work hard enough to defeat. 

That connects the responsibility up to 
them personally and I think they feel an 
immediate sense of responsibility only for 
what the president does, not for what 
some subordinate down in the bowels of 
bureaucracy may do. 

Second, hearings show him doing these 
illegal, self-serving, and in some cases, 
violent things to Americans, which also 
strengthens their sense of responsibility 
and concern, 

And third, I think Congress is redis¬ 
covering powers it has really never used 
or had forgotten about long ago; powers 
of subpoena, of impeachment, of de¬ 
manding witnesses and testimony, of 
going to court, of threatening contempt, 
above all, of cutting off funds. And this 
has given people hope that there are 
sources of organized power outside the 
executive branch. 

I think they are discovering the power 
of truth and the effectiveness of a man 
willing to take a risk. We have the spec¬ 
tacle of this collection of suits, and 
exposures, even if going on in a rather 
diffuse way: people telling the truth; 
former servicemen, at last, coming clean 
and so forth. 

So many of these individuals, even 
now when they come clean this late in 
the game, are still taking some risk of 
retaliation when they do it. And the 
impact of that is becoming apparent to 
some people. That a man can make a 
difference. 



































o much has happened in Wash- 
^ ington since Dan Ellsberg was 
interviewed by us in early August 
that at first we thought it would 
^ be useful to update this conclud- 
M ing half by asking him a few last- 
minute questions. But with events 
breaking as fast as they are, with 
the likelihood of even more bizarre 
White House crimes being revealed be¬ 
tween now and the time this issue hits 
the stands, we finally abandoned the 
idea. As Ellsberg himself told us on 
October 31st: “By the time this inter¬ 
view is printed, I think people will have, 
forgotten what it felt like to believe that* 
impeachment was unthinkable, that there 
ever was a time when they thought of 
impeachment as anything but the natural 
and inevitable response to what they were 
reading about their President.” 

What we have here, then, is a shocking 
historical document that may very well 
explain events to come while not alluding 
. specifically to them. For instance, when 
we recently asked Ellsberg how Nixon 
Could have so badly predicted public 
reaction to his firing of Special 
Prosecutor Cox, he replied that, in effect, 
Nixon was misled by the very system of 
secrecy he had used so much to mislead 
the people. “Nixon and the men around 
him,” said Ellsberg, “fooled the public so 
long, they really have come to think of 


them as fools and as children.” 

Part One of what follows reveals that 
incredible world of government secrecy in 
which Ellsberg once worked, the world of 
Pentagon war rooms, secret libraries, 
secret tape recorders and esoteric 
clearances. Ellsberg explains how these 
devices and restrictions were invariably 
compromised by the bureaucracy of the 
system itself. And he shows how secrecy 
eventually corrupted the people in charge 
and the decisions they made. 

Ellsberg states that by 1971 we had 
already reached a totalitarian form of 
secrecy predicted in 1984, and that only 
through the moral courage of a few in¬ 
dividuals (for instance, Ellsberg himself) 
to take the step that Winston Smith was 
afraid to take—to preserve and reveal the 
truth—will that trend be reversed. 

In Part Two, Ellsberg recounts his 
decision to copy the Pentagon Papers and 
how he went about it. He talks about the 
moral obligations of government service 
and concludes that to work for the 
government and remain honest, a person 
must be willing, at the very least, to risk 
his job. Ellsberg then discusses President 
Kennedy’s attitude toward the Vietnam 
War and reveals for the first time an in¬ 
timate conversation he had with Robert 
Kennedy after his brother’s death. He 
analyzes mistakes of the war protest 
movement—anti-in tel lecttial ism and 


machismo posturing. Finally, Ellsberg 
candidly examines his own role in history 
and how his personal life has been 
changed. 

Like the first half of the interview that 
was published two issues ago, what 
follows is a dark and startling portrayal 
of a secret executive government, or¬ 
ganized by men with utter contempt for 
the democratic process. Yet Ellsberg 
remains encouraged. 

“I’ve really never been so optimistic,” 
he says, “and I think that the American 
people are reacting ... We would never 
have reached that point without the most 
active efforts by Nixon to destroy our . 
belief and respect for the presidency. 
Well, I think he’s done it, and in the end 
that will be a protection for us. We owe 

him that ” —J.W. 

, October, 1973 ' * 

PART II; ' 

INSIDE THE SECRET 
GOVERNMENT 

What was the Pentagon like, as an 
experience, to run around with five-star s 
generals passing in the hall? 

It’s a job. [Ellsberg laughs.] 

Well, for example, were you ever in a 
war room? 

I was in nearly every war room that 
we have, because my specialty was 
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“command and control,” nuclear plan¬ 
ning and nuclear war. 

Are they, as the movies portray, in 
subterranean basements with huge green- 
lit maps of the world? 

Yes, yes. The movies tend to display 
a slightly more advanced level of tech¬ 
nology than has yet been achieved, but 
they’re all moving toward that plexiglass 
perfection. I haven’t been in any for 
some years, and I wouldn’t be surprised 
if they tended now to resemble the mov¬ 
ie portrayals perfectly. I can say this: 
When everyone was saying what an ex¬ 
treme parody Dr. Strangelove was, I re¬ 
member Harry Rowen [Rand Corp. pres¬ 
ident] and I agreeing how realistic the 
movie was, not just in technical details, 
but in the general atmosphere—of the 
military and the civilian advisers. Some¬ 
how Kubrick had managed to get a po¬ 
etic feel, without, I presume, very much 
direct contact for the kinds of personal¬ 
ities involved. 

That movie had such a powerful mes¬ 
sage to it; it made quite a strong state¬ 
ment about the kinds of mentalities in¬ 
volved. How did you insulate yourself 
from that statement? 

Far from insulating from it, what a lot 
of civilians thought of themselves as 
doing, in particular during the Kennedy 
years, was trying to get a grip on a 
runaway military machine that had been 
untended in the Eisenhower years. Eis¬ 
enhower was terribly concerned about 
holding the military budget down, and 
he made something of a bargain with the 
military: He would put a severe ceiling, 
compared to their requests, on the 
amount of money they would have, but 
he would give them relative freedom in 
deciding how to spend that money. In 
particular, he would cater to their desire, 
especially the Air Force and Navy’s 
desire, for concentrating on the latest 
technology—which meant fast planes 
and nuclear weapons and missiles. 

So he allowed the machinery of the 
Defense Department to evolve into what 
Herman Kahn called, hypothetically, “a 
doomsday machine,” a machine that 
would blow up the world with one press 
of the button. They didn’t quite have that, 
but they had as close to it as technology 
allowed at that point. And that was pretty 
close. The Eisenhower years also brought 
military men to the top who were com¬ 
fortable with that approach, who be¬ 
lieved in it and thought in no other 
terms—of whom [General Curtis] Le- 
May was the prototype. 

Is there a doomsday machine by now? 

You mean is there a machine that 
literally ends all life on earth? Probably 
not, although no one can say for sure that 
carrying out our current plans wouldn’t 


do that. Probably they wouldn’t end all 
life on earth, just an enormous fraction of 
it, and they would do that, essentially, 
with one press of a button. " - - • 

So, in thaft respect, you saw ’Dr. 
Strangelove’ as a fairly literal represen¬ 
tation of the truth. 

Yeah. I’ve never really sat down and 
discussed this with McNamara, but from 
considerable evidence I had at the time, 
it was my belief that McNamara was 
determined, secretly, to bring this 
machine under control and, above all, to 
bring the likelihood of nuclear war, in¬ 
cluding our first use of nuclear weapons, 
as close to zero as he could. He made it 
very plain that he regarded any kind of 
nuclear war as almost sure to escalate 
into total nuclear war. In any case, what 
people like Kissinger called limited 
nuclear war would be as devastating to 
Europe as total nuclear war, and there 
was no distinction to be made. Our major 
effort had to be turned to insure that that 
didn’t occur. 

In retrospect, I think we fell over 
backwards by focusing on our internal 
struggle with the military on the issue of 
nuclear war. It served our purposes to 
look on the positive side of our capability 
for non-nuclear war, to say, “You can do 
the same kina of job without using nu¬ 
clear weapons.” That led to an accept¬ 
ing attitude toward things like covert 
operations, special forces, helicopters, 
fast ships and so forth. 

I really think that, for good or bad, we 
paid a very heavy price for this in Viet¬ 
nam (rather, mainly the Vietnamese paid 
a very heavy price) and there were other 
shortcomings to the civilian attitudes, 
as well. But I think they thought of 
themselves as involved in a conspiracy 
for good, a conspiracy in the sense of a 
secret, concerted effort that a lot of peo¬ 
ple in some authority would denounce 
if it were known. 

To take over the military . . . 

Yes. Even today, after Vietnam, there 
are a lot of people—not just right-wing 
militarists—who would regard it as 
extremely arrogant, presumptuous and 
dangerous that civilians should have tried 
to get in this position of the military. But 
they would be making that judgment 
without knowledge of what the actual 
military planning of that day was, namely 
to rely on a major use of nuclear weapons 
in a very, very wide variety of situations. 
For example, to use them fairly early in 
any confrontation arising out of Berlin 
was an immediate possibility. 

Incidentally, there was a change in the 
law in ’58 that wasn’t effectively im¬ 
plemented at the time. In ’58 the 
secretary of defense was put directly in 
the chain of military command under the 
president. This was the desire of Eis¬ 


enhower, who was extremely critical of 
the military leadership and who wanted 
to abolish the Joint Chiefs. The military 
and their congressional allies kept him 
from doing this and managed also to 
nullify the effect of this *58 Reorganiza¬ 
tion Act, pushing themselves effective¬ 
ly back into the chain of command. 

So, it wasn’t just civilians or Congress, 
but Eisenhower, who allowed for civilian 
involvement. During the Kennedy years, 
the civilians were actually implementing 
the ’58 act. 

So, did the military, the Pentagon, feel 
aware of a certain kind of conspiracy on 
the part of the civilian government? 

Extremely aware, very resentful, and 
they fought like mad. I’m saying that, to 
some extent, Vietnam was the price of 
that battle, because the civilians did not 
have their reflexes set to prevent a slide 
into Vietnam. Precisely because Mc¬ 
Namara was so successful in fighting 
the military on subjects like keeping 
Curtis LeMay from getting supersonic 
bombers, he made something of a deal 
with them, which was that he did not 
interfere operationally much in the 
decisions they were making in Vietnam 
itself. Whereas in almost every other sub¬ 
ject, he had the so-called “whiz-kids” or 
civilian experts feeding him information 
outside of channels; on Vietnam, he went 
there personally and allowed himself to 
be shepherded around by the military, 
seeing almost no one but military men 
in the presence of their superiors. Of 
course, he was totally manipulated. But 
by ’67 he pretty well knew the score, and 
he was then discarded by Johnson. 

READING OTHER 
PEOPLE’S MAIL 

When were you first introduced to the 
world of government secrecy? 

In the summer of ’58. At that time, 
nuclear decision-making was the impor¬ 
tant area of interest at Rand Corpora¬ 
tion. It was the height of the Missile 
Gap, and it seemed to me then, after 
talking to the people there and reading 
their reports, that the most important 
problem in the world was to prevent a 
surprise nuclear attack on the United 
States. I would have worked for no pay; 
it was that important to me. 

And it was really the missile crisis that 
revealed to me how very different the 
world of information the president lives 
in is from the world of the readers of the 
New York Times. I suspected that one 
could not possibly understand crisis 
behavior from outside sources, that you 
had to have inside access. So I set out to 
promote this as a research project. At that 
time, from other work that I’d done, I had 
very high access, trust by people in the 
Pentagon, and I got my research set up 
































under Walt Rostow. 

You had this weird experience of run¬ 
ning around the inside of government, 
finding out everything there was to know 
about the Cuban missile crisis. 

Yeah, everything one could find out 
that was written down. That’s a limited 
amount. It wouldn’t surprise me at all to 
discover entire new areas I don’t know 
anything about that would throw the 
crisis into an entirely new light. 

What types of things are contained in 
the secret reading rooms in the Penta¬ 
gon, these huge libraries? What is the 
practical purpose of these things? 

The information that’s gained from 
what once was called “reading other 
people’s mail.’’ Like being a censor during 
wartime. You overhear a lot of conver¬ 
sations, a Jot of family secrets, a lot of 
plotting among the relatives. At first, 
this gives you an enormous feeling of 
power, the power of secret knowing; 
it’s a power to manipulate, and it’s an 
extremely heady feeling to be on the in¬ 
side, having secret knowledge that is 
definitely not available to the readers 
of the New York Times. 

When it comes to being able to predict 
what events are likely to occur in the very 
short term, a matter of hours, days or 
weeks, this can be very valuable in¬ 
formation. Assume you’re engaged in a 
negotiation and you’re able to listen in on 
other people’s private wires, as we were 
able to read the Japanese diplomatic code 
during the Second World War. We knew 
what offers they were going to put to the 
Russians; we knew what offers they were 
going to put to us. You may know what 
the tactics will be in a particular cam¬ 
paign in a military situation. 

But... if you’re looking three months 
ahead, let alone six months or a year 
ahead, toward events which won’t follow 
the current planning of your adversaries, 
then this kind of “backdoor” plotting 
which you’re listening in on doesn’t give 
you any profound knowledge of what the 
course of events will be. It amounts to 
seeing the Joyce Haber column a day 
before everyone else. 

Can you describe some of the levels of 
secrecy in the government? The first level 
is Top Secret . .. 

Well, no. The lowest levels are Confi¬ 
dential, Secret, Top Secret, but that is a 
system of classification which is at the. 
bottom of a hierarchy of classifications. 

So something that says Confidential 
or Top Secret is really not terribly in¬ 
teresting material. How many people 
have access to Top Secret dpcuments? 

Hundreds of thousands . . . 

Like 500,000? 


Yes, about 400,000 to 500,000, for Top 
Secret. 

What’s the next level above that? 

The next level has to do with com¬ 
munications intelligence [“Comint”] and 
is restricted to people with a special 
clearance held by only about 120,000. 

Comint refers specifically to dis¬ 
patches and the cables? 

It also includes “Elint” or “electronic 
intelligence,” wfiich has to do with any 
form of electronic emissions, including 
radar and some radio traffic which we 
may be unable to read—a code that we 
can’t break or, for example, missile mon¬ 
itoring, nuclear testing, missile testing 
or electronic testing of various kinds. 

And then after Comint, what’s the 
next clearance? 

There’s a set of other clearances that 
have to do with different forms of re¬ 
connaissance, including reconnaissance 
satellites. For example, the U-2 has a 
separate clearance. Then there’s a block 
of much more restricted clearances that 
allow you access to operational details of 
the collection of the information—as dis¬ 
tinct from the information output. 

In other words, a wide group of people 
have access to, say, the U-2 photographs, 
but a much more narrowly restricted 
group would have access to the details of. 
the timing of flights, the bases, the oper¬ 
ational profiles of flights and so forth. 

You said that the level after Comint 
starts to get very narrow. 

Yes, although it’s still a very large 
number of people. The next clearance 
would include 14,000 or 15,000. It’s real¬ 
ly held by a large number of sergeants 
and warrant officers who are involved 
in the collection process, up to generals 
and secretaries in the Department of 
Defense or the CIA. That’s still all with¬ 
in the executive branch. It doesn’t in¬ 
clude judges, senators or their staffs. 

Isn’t there a name for that next level? 

They have code words, and are usual¬ 
ly referred to by the first letter of the 
code word. 

Can you give me an example? 

Just pick a letter and you’ll haye a 
clearance [laughs]. 

For instance, we recently read about 
a memorandum, regarding the secret 
bombing of Cambodia, that was initial¬ 
ed by Laird and labeled “Noforn.” 

That’s not a clearance, just a designa¬ 
tion which means “not to be released 
to foreign nationals.” And “Limdis,” 
“Exdis”—there’s some 30 or more desig¬ 
nations that are used to restrict the dis¬ 
tribution of various pieces of paper. They 


don’t require separate clearances or 
anything, they just mean that this piece of 
paper is more restricted than it would be 
without it. In some cases, it refers to a 
particular list of people who are on a 
“need to know” basis. 

We heard Nixon say that the in¬ 
formation on the Cambodian bombing 
went to those members of Congress to 
whom it was “appropriate.” Of the six 
people the administration revealed as in 
that category, three are dead and were 
not able to confirm the report, and two 
of them denied remembering they were 
told. The only man, in fact, who remem¬ 
bers is [Vice President] Jerry Ford 
Now, that's tight security! 

How is the most restricted piece of 
information labeled? 

There is no most restricted piece of in¬ 
formation. Once you understand how 
this system works, you realize that you 
can always generate new clearances on an 
ad hoc basis, from moment to moment. 

Let me distinguish two technically dif¬ 
ferent types of situations where extreme 
secrecy is needed. One is if there’s a 
thought or a piece of information that’s 
to be held to a very small group of peo¬ 
ple, initially, for short-term use. Typi¬ 
cally, this would not be written down at 
ail, if you could avoid it—a matter of 
a phone conversation, or a closed-door, 
private conversation between, let’s say, 
Haldeman and the president, two or three 
people. Now we have the ironic situa¬ 
tion that even those conversations seem 
to have been taped and, thus, are sub¬ 
ject to being seen by a laige number 
of people. That was a risk the presi- , 
dent took. 

I’ll contrast that situation to Ehrlich- 
man’s conversation with my judge, Mat¬ 
thew Byrne, at San Clemente. Ehrlich- 
man’s own account of the conversation 
is rather interesting in light of what 
we know about the ubiquity of record¬ 
ing devices at San Clemente, in Ehr- 
lichman’s offices and in the White House. 
Ehrlichman describes his first words to 
Byrne at San Clemente as, “Why don’t 
we go out on the beach, where we can 
talk . . .” Nothing is written, nothing is 
recorded—except by Ehrlichman’s pock¬ 
et machine?—nobody else is around. 

Writing down this sort of information 
increased the risk, for example, in the 
Pentagon. I would read every day literally 
scores of papers which had the heading 
Eyes Only, which meant only for the eyes 
of the named addressee on the cable or 
the memo. In no case was / an addressee 
written on that memo, although this piece 
of paper was routinely coming into my in¬ 
box for me to read. Often there would be 
a stamp accompanying that, saying Not 
to be Reproduced. I would be reading 
that stamp as it appeared on a good, clear 
Xerox copy! 
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People who understand how this 
system works would then begin adding 
words to the designator, like “For the 
specific eyes only of General so-and-so,” 
or “Honest to God, no shit, may you drop 
dead if you are reading this and you 
shouldn’t be”—line after line of ad¬ 
monitions, and, nevertheless, you’d still 
be reading this on a Xerox copy, ten 
levels removed from the addressees. So 
things like “Nodis,” which stands for 
“no distribution” and in theory means 
that absolutely no one w^s to see it, ex¬ 
cept the one or two persons designated, 
in practice meant that only dozens or 
scores of people would see it, rather 
than the thousands that might see a nor¬ 
mally addressed Top Secret cable. 

Suppose, then, you want to be very 
much more secret than that, but you can’t 
keep the information flow entirely verbal 
and private because it’s too detailed. Or 
you need a permanent record to refer to, 
there may be a need to show it to one or. 
two assistants at some point. You need 
some flexibility in the lists of people 
authorized to see it; you need a system 
that can be expanded or contracted. 
Then, you have to go to a formal system, 
a separate clearance list which can be kept 
up to date by someone in charge of it. 

The clearance list typically will have a 
code name, and you have a separate code 
word to go on the pieces of paper so they 
don’t get shuffled in by mistake with files 
to which unauthorized people have 
access—a code word on a cover sheet, 
perhaps with a special colored border, so 
that anybody handling the paper will be 
alerted without looking at the inside 
contents—that it has to be kept and 
stored separately. And you need a 
separate safe or, if there’s a lot of 
material, a separate office. You need a 
special courier to carry this around, 
perhaps a whole system of couriers. And 
some secretaries probably will have to be 
cleared to work on the papers. 

If you’re not dealing in one single 
location, you might need separate com¬ 
munications facilities—separate radio 
channels, circuits under which coded 
messages are sent, or separate telephone 
lines. As we saw in the “Gemstone” case, 
if there’s a lot of written material, you 
have special stationery so that you don’t 
have to type these special code words all 
the time. 

The whole purpose of these procedures 
is not merely to keep messages or mem¬ 
oranda away from the eyes of certain 
people, but to keep such people from ever 
guessing or wondering whether such in¬ 
formation exists, or from having any 
notion of the type of people who may 
have access to it. 

In other words, it’s a management of 
attention and of speculation, not merely 
of information. The very existence of 
well-recognized clearances and clas¬ 


sifications like Top Secret is a cover to 
distract people from the existence of 
enormous bodies of information quite 
different and more restricted in nature. 

Who coordinates the secrecy system in 
the government? 

You have entire administrative bu¬ 
reaucracies whose job is keeping the 
“need to know” lists up to date, to oversee 
the procedures, to check that the couriers 
are following out their instructions and 
the communicators are not being care¬ 
less, that the pieces of paper are not in 
fact being left out on desks and so forth. 

Has this been taken as far as possible? 

There’s no real limit to how far the 
numbers of clearances above Top Secret 
can be taken. I had about a dozen myself. 

I know that McNamara has referred to 
his having, at one point, a couple of 
dozen, * 

Can you’ describe your various 
| clearances? 

There’s no question the executive still 
regards that as a secret. I’ve said this 
much only because I think that the coun¬ 
try has, at last, become aware of the risk 
to the democracy posed by executive 
secrecy, and I think it’s extremely im¬ 
portant that such representatives of the 
public as congressmen, starting with 
committee heads, and the courts lose the 
extreme awe and tolerance they’ve had 
toward executive secrecy and begin very 
aggressively to examine it, to attack it, to 
probe and cut it ]>ack. 

That has to go beyond a little sharing of 
secrets, because those first tastes of 
secrecy are extremely heady and ad¬ 
dicting and would simply have the effect 
of recruiting into the charmed circle the 
congressmen who were given the privilege 
of partaking of the sacred fruit. We would 
simply lose them as democratic represen¬ 
tatives. There has to be a much broader 
assault and sharing in the context of a 
very skeptical and critical attitude. 


Is it fair to say that, in the Pentagon, 
there s a whole group that’s devoted to 
deciding daily who’s in and who’s out of 
the secret government? 

That’s well-put. The exact composition 
of the secret government does change 
from hour to hour, and all this without 
the benefit of elections and without 
benefit of anything so gross as being fired 
or having some transgression proved. 
You can be removed from that access 
literally by having the wrong expression 
on your face j*n the course of receiving a 
briefing from your boss. He can decide 
suddenly that you may be getting 
scruples. 

I’ll you an example I’ve never told 
that I think will illustrate the point. When 
I was made a special assistant to the 


assistant secretary of defense, John Me- 
Naughton, in the fall of ’ 64 , I was 
reading all the cables [on Vietnam] that 
went to him and selecting out those that 
seemed to me to need his personal atten¬ 
tion—since the entire stack of • these 
things was several feet high. We were get¬ 
ting a weekly cable from the ambassador 
in Vietnam, who was then General Tay¬ 
lor, that was marked Nodis and “eyes 
only for the president.” It was a weekly 
report of events in Vietnam, and it was 
the ambassador’s own personal message 
to the president, right? Yet it was com¬ 
ing to the assistant secretary to defense. 
This was not so unusual; I presumed 
that I was not the only special assistant 
in the Pentagon who was seeing this. 

Meanwhile, there was a group called 
the Interagency Coordinating Group on 
Vietnam, headed by Michael Forrestal, 
son of the first secretary of defense, 
James Forrestal. In his role of co¬ 
ordinating all the different agencies on 
Vietnam, Forrestal was usually 
understood to be, in mid- 1964 , “the man 
in charge of Vietnam.” In fact, he had 
earlier held that position in the White 
House, before he moved to State. 

In my first week or so on the job, I 
took it for granted that anything I was 
seeing, Forrestal must have seen. Well, 
once he called me about something or 
other, and I referred him to a piece of 
information,, not particularly striking in 
itself, that was in that morning’s mes¬ 
sage from Taylor. So he remarked that 
he had not seen this, and I said, “This 
is in a series of cables that you certainly 
should be seeing; it’s the Nodis series 
of weekly messages, weekly summaries 
from the ambassador, and surely you 
should be seeing that.” “I’ll check into 
it,” he said. 

The next day, the Nodis cables were 
•taken off the list of cables to go to John 
McNaughton. From then on, only one 
copy came to the Pentagon, and that went 
directly to McNamara. McNaughton had 
to go to McNamara’s office to read it on a 
clipboard from which he could not 
remove it. Which, of course, was an in¬ 
convenience that came down on my head, 
since there was a flurry of investigations 
as to who had fucked up on this, and I 
had to admit what I had done. It hadn’t 
occurred to me that Mike Forrestal, sup¬ 
posedly the man in charge, did not have 
access to a set of cables that routinely 
was going to the assistant secretary of 
defense and to his special assistant. It 
was more or less forgiven as the kind of 
mistake you make your first week in the 
office; but it’s by that kind of mistake 
that you learn how the system operates 
and what is expected of you. 

Say you want to go to one of these 
reading rooms in the Pentagon—just how 
do you get there from your office? 






















The Pentagon has many thousands of 
rooms and you simply have an address to 
go to. You come to a nondescript door in 
a hallway in an inner ring of the Pen¬ 
tagon. Ypu ring a bell outside the door 
which is locked. 

How do you know it’s there in the first 
place? 

That’s part of your briefing, part of the 
clearance. This is all explained to you. 

You’re sat down by a briefing offi¬ 
cer ... 

That’s right, with a loose-leaf note¬ 
book which spells out the code word, 
the contents of the clearance, the proce¬ 
dures that you’re to follow, and the tele¬ 
phone numbers to call if you need help. 

One of the procedures would be to 
give you a number of a room in the 
Pentagon. You would go to that room, 
press a buzzer outside it, the door would 
open, and you’d find yourself in an 
antechamber with a woman or warrant 
officer sitting behind a wire cage with a 
computer list. You would give her your 
identification card. She would check your 
face against the name; check the com¬ 
puter list to see if you were currently on 
that list and if you were, then press an¬ 
other buzzer which would open a more- 
or-less safe-vault door, like a bank vault. 

Then you would enter what might be 
a very large reading room with stacks of 
material lining the shelves. At that point, 
you have really full access to browse 
among monthly reports, weekly reports, 
maps, read-outs of various kinds, 
perhaps photographs—a great variety of 
information that’s covered by that 
particular clearance. 

How many libraries are there like that? 
How many did you know of? 

Once you have been to two or three 
such libraries, you become aware that 
there’s really no limit to the number there 
could be. At the other extreme of 
elaborateness, if there isn’t much in- 
- formation for a particular clearance and 
the list of people is much smaller, you 
might come down to a single clipboard 
of material that could be carried around 
by a courier. 

In Roberta Wohlstetter’s book, Pearl 
Harbor: Signal and Decision , she de¬ 
scribes how the Japanese diplomatic 
messages we were reading before Pearl 
Harbor were hand-carried around on a 
clipboard. They were never left in the 
possession of the president or the few 
people authorized to see them. She 
points out that this technique kept us 
from getting most of the benefit of the 
warning. That book had a great influ¬ 
ence on me and the people at Rand, 
coming as it did in the period of the 
Missile Gap, because it convinced eve¬ 
ryone there of the possibility that the 


Soviets could carry out an effective dis¬ 
arming nuclear strike against our own 
retaliatory capabilities, even though the 
Russians were giving no signs of readi¬ 
ness to do that. Japan, likewise, had ap¬ 
peared to lack the capability for such 
an attack. 

Does each clearance have its own 
specialized apparatus? 

There’s one room for a clearance Y and 
they have a whole separate Y computer 
system, so if you wanted to strip Mr. X of 
clearance Y, you’d have to go through a 
specific office. There is also an office 
that keeps track of who has what clear¬ 
ances. It doesn’t control the clearance, 
it just keeps track. 

Did you ever see your name on such a 
computer list? 

I did, by accident. I was just sitting in 
an office on some errand, waiting for 
something to be delivered, and found 
myself looking at a computer list by my 
elbow. And by my name there was a list of 
all the special clearances that I had—by 
letter. That enabled me to compare what I 
had to some other friends of mine on the 
list, or to someone like General [Earle] 
Wheeler. My memory is that General 
Wheeler, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, had all the clearances I had but one. 

You had one more? 

Yes. And McNamara appeared to have 
three or four that 1 didn’t have. That 
doesn’t preclude, of course, there being 
entirely separate lists that would give 
him others. 

Are there many things you still can’t 
talk about? 

There are things that deserve to be han¬ 
dled discreetly and kept secret for some 
period of time, and I don’t have any inten¬ 
tion or desire of simply unloading all 
secret information I’ve acquired. Prac¬ 
tically speaking, I’ve got almost all the 
secrets in my head I ever had—having 
subtracted the Pentagon Papers, which is 
really a small fraction of them. 

What I’m telling you now is in the spirit 
of what I told Congress; the reason for 
telling that much is I do feel it’s essential 
that Congress come to share a great deal 
' more of this information. There is no 
chance of their making active, aggressive 
efforts to do that unless they understand 
how much it is they are lied to and how 
much it is they aren’t told. 

In the Watergate hearings, John 
Mitchell kept telling us—and I think he 
was sincere—that he regarded that pro¬ 
posal to wiretap the Democratic Na¬ 
tional Committee as a very minor, casual 
kind of proposition that hardly took his 
attention. He couldn’t even remember 
the occasions very well. Mitchell would 
point out what a small amount of mon¬ 


ey was involved—a auarter of a million 
dollars—a very small decision. The sen¬ 
ators then would ask incredulously, 
“Well, did other decisions involve ille¬ 
gal break-ins like this?” 

What has to be realized is that Mitch¬ 
ell, unlike apparently any earlier attor¬ 
ney general—even Bobby Kennedy—was 
in on the direction of our covert opera¬ 
tions overseas: It is called the Forty 
Committee, the committee of Number 
Two men in the Departments of De¬ 
fense and State, plus the head of the 
CIA, the head of the Chiefs of Staff, and 
the president’s adviser for National Se¬ 
curity Affairs, like McGeorge Bundy 
and, now, Henry Kissinger. (Normally 
the secretary of state wouldn’t sit in on 
this planning committee; but since Hen¬ 
ry Kissinger, now secretary of state, still 
retains the White House position of as¬ 
sistant to the president, presumably he 
will.) They go over in detail the planning 
and budgets for all major clandestine 
operations in the world, under CIA and 
Defense. > i 

How did the committee get the name? 

I think “Forty” was randomly chosen, 
or was the number of an order setting up 
the membership. 

This is a committee of some six or 
seven people? 

Four to six. It has a small staff as¬ 
sociated with it, and it reports, of course, 
to the president directly. Part of the 
purpose of the committee, in fact, is to 
cover the president’s role in controlling 
these activities, to make his involvement 
“deniable.” You have to imagine the 
position of a brand-new president who 
comes into office, sits down at his desk in 
the Oval Room, and within a day or so is 
; itroduced to the fact that a significant 
amount of his time is going to be spent 
almost as an agent handler, a spy 
manager, simply because the nature of 
these things demands that as few people 
as possible know about them. And be¬ 
cause we do so much of it; and because 
he’s likely to find it so fascinating. 

There have been some very interesting 
leaks about this Forty Committee recent¬ 
ly. Marilyn Berger in the Washington 
Post did some articles with what seemed 
like very detailed accounts. Mitchell had 
been made a part of that committee, 
under great protest by the intelligence 
community. That means that the man in 
charge of running our Justice Depart¬ 
ment, the president’s lawyer . . , 

The man in charge of domestic se¬ 
curity . . . 

... in fact, on a week-to-week basis, 
was familiar with the billion-dollar op¬ 
erations of the government, involving 
massive overhearing of foreign com¬ 
munications, frequent plans for over- 
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throwing governments, for coups, for 
assassinations, for secret armies and 
for secret bombing campaigns on an 

enormous scale^ * _ 

~ Of course, it is humanly impossible 
for a man to engage in both domestic 
and international activities without be¬ 
ing extremely corrupted on the domestic 
side. How could John Mitchell lose sleep 
over a proposal to spend a couple of hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars wiring up an op¬ 
position party, or, perhaps, breaking into 
a foreign embassy, when he was one of the 
managers of a system that spends literally 
billions of dollars on programs that, in 
effect, wire every embassy in the world 
and listen in at the borders of every 
foreign country? It’s just impossible for 
him to take seriously the idea that there 
are legal restraints against small amounts 
of such things when they involve 
American citizens. 

1984 MINUS 12 

Do you think it was inevitable that this 
kind of operation was going to show up 
domestically? 

Sure it was. Sooner or later. Let me go 
to another side of it, to a part that is often 
regarded as the most guiltless and least 
risky of all our intelligence operations: 
the “listening” part. I’m talking now 
about operations carried out by various 
parts of the government, including the 
National Security Agency, the Air Force, 
the Army. All the services use listening to 
some extent, but it is generally supervised 
by the National Security Agency, which is 
part of the Department of Defense. We 
spend well over a billion dollars a year 
in the collection of all kinds of electron¬ 
ic signals, radar signals, radio signals 
and, in particular, decodable commun¬ 
ications. 

This is a kind of information-gathering 
that involves killing no one, or almost no 
one, and involves minimal intrusions into 
the direct affairs of other countries. It 
provides us with information that we can 
use for wiser policy and to prevent false 
alarms that might lead to war or crisis- 
so it can have a peace-keeping function. 

But its implications for the evolution of 
our own society is something that has 
worried me for a decade now. 

I became aware in the early Sixties, in 
work that I was doing on command and 
control of nuclear weapons, that the ma- 
x jor bottleneck in the use of this electronic 
intelligence was the processing of it, not 
the collecting. The amount of data was 
so enormous that to process it by hand 
was really impossible. You needed ma¬ 
chine computer methods, and they were 
just beginning the process of achieving 
that function. At that time, you had old 
railroad cars filled with tape that no 


one had ever listened to, of repetitive 
flights outside Communist borders, let’s 
say. Probably didn’t have much interest¬ 
ing data in it, but in any case, there was 
much too much tape to do anything with. 

IBM was working very hard on this 
problem and a lot of the best mathe¬ 
matical brains in the country were de¬ 
vising computer programs that would 
allow you to process this automatically, 
with every prospect of succeeding. 1 
would guess they’ve achieved a good deal 
of success by now. And it was clear to me 
that when you finally became able to 
process that stuff in an economical way, 
well, we could expect to see this country 
wired up like a pinball machine. 

If you could do it abroad, it was ten 
times easier, or thousands or millions of 
times easier to do it at home. You own the 
telephone system, in effect, or you can 
control it. And you have every op¬ 
portunity to surround every citizen with 
electronic transceivers that would trans¬ 
mit information. 

At this moment, it’s obvious that we’re 
getting very close. The only question is 
whether we’ve passed the no-return point 
or not. We know, for instance, of 17 
wiretaps of newsmen and government 
officials in ’69, and strong allegations of 
dozens more. Now, is that the very begin¬ 
ning of a process? It’s at least the begin¬ 
ning, that’s clear; the beginning does not 
lie in the future; we’ve passed it. That is a 
problem Watergate has exposed us to, 
which the Congress and the public should 
be dealing with on the highest priority. 

Another concern is the new growth of 
surveillance capability that is a result of 
the Vietnam War. You remember we 
learned recently that under the Johnson 
administration, in the summer of ’68, 
Army intelligence was focused on sur¬ 
veillance of radicals and so forth. Why 
did that happen? 1 would suspect strong¬ 
ly the availability of large numbers of 
intelligence officers, many of them on 
reserve status doing summer duty, who 
had come back from Vietnam. 

Army intelligence had been enormous¬ 
ly expanded because of Vietnam. They 
had developed both large numbers of 
trained intelligence officers and enlisted 
men, and computer techniques for hand¬ 
ling dossiers. So a large part of the Ar¬ 
my had become a police force. With the 
wind-down of the War, there was noth¬ 
ing much to do except turn it on your 
own citizens; it was there to be used 

Will this lead us to 1984? 

Yes. Definitely so. I was particularly 
struck when I went back to look at 1984, 
in the fall of 1971, to read about a war “on 
the vague frontiers whose whereabouts 
the average man could only guess at,’ 
which had gone on for 25 years when the 
book opened. December. 19th, 1971—six 


months after I’d given the Pentagon 
Papers to the press—was the 25th an¬ 
niversary of our involvement in the Viet¬ 
nam War. * • .V 

How did that book strike you? '* 

It was uncanny. I urged people who 
hadn’t read it for a year or two to reread 
it, and I’ll do the same this year. The fact 
is, as you read it today, an enormous 
number of analogies come out. 

From a technological point of view, 
the ability to wire-up virtually every 
room, and to have two-way communica¬ 
tion through a television that sees into 
the room, is today a technological reali¬ 
ty. As a matter of fact, I’ve been hearing 
over the last year that cable television is 
of concern as a channel for overhearing. 

But there’s an awful lot more to it than 
the technical capability. The key theme of 
the book is the slogan: “Who controls the 
past, controls the future... And who con¬ 
trols the present controls the past.” Now 
let’s consider the fact that the U.S. ex¬ 
ecutive, this year and last year, lied in 
writing to the Senate about what we had 
done four years earlier in Vietnam. It was 
a falsification of history for the purpose 
of leading those senators to misinterpret 
what the policy actually had been for four 
years, and what it would be for four more 
years if Congress let the president do 
with the Armed Forces as he wanted. 
For them to know the true history would 
make it harder for him to lie in the fu¬ 
ture, and harder for them to buy it in 
the future, and that’s the purpose of ly¬ 
ing about the past. 

How was the lying done? You may 
remember that Winston Smith, the 
protagonist in 1984, had a job that con¬ 
sisted of changing historical records to 
make sure there was nothing in writing 
that would ever give the lie to a current 
statement by “Big Brother.” 

We now know that the White House 
hired a former CIA agent, in part to break 
into my doctor’s office, but also, as Nixon 
described, to prepare “an accurate history 
of some of our earlier diplomatic in¬ 
volvements in Vietnam.” Meanuig Hunt’s 
work with a razor blade and a Xerox 
machine to forge cables, to indicate, his¬ 
torically, that the dead brother of one of 
Nixon’s current opponents had cooper¬ 
ated in the assassination of a friendly 
head of state. So what Nixon describes 
as historical research is, in fact, direct 
forgery. 

Once Hunt was discovered in .a 
burglary, the problem became dealing 
with that historical data. And we’ve had 
sworn testimony that the head of the FBI 
and the president’s counsel discussed in 
the White House whether they should 
throw it in .the river as they went by— 
“deep six” it—so that it should “never 
see the light of day.” L. Patrick Gray 
ends the eoisode by incinerating it in his 



































private incinerator, not realizing that, 
like Winston Smith, he had what Orwell 
called a “memory hole” in his own of¬ 
fice, two red baskets which correspond 
to burn bags. 

What’s to stop the immediate reali¬ 
zation of 1984? 

Well, here is the difference.* At one 
point Winston Smith holds in his hand a 
document. It happens to be a photograph 
giving a lie to a charge of treason against 
an earlier member of the Inner Party. He 
holds it for a moment with the notion in 
his mind “that a single piece of paper 
could destroy the regime.” But he puts it 
in the burn bag, or down the memory 
hole, and it’s destroyed. 

But the Pentagon Papers were one 
example of a piece of paper that ulti¬ 
mately didn’t get destroyed, that did 
get out. The questions, then, to face are: 
Can that make any difference? Can one 
example lead to any others? Do the peo¬ 
ple actually care about the difference 
between truth and falsity? Do they 
care about the difference between self- 
defense and murder? I would say that 
most people I’ve ever run into, and most 
media commentators, give a negative 
answer to all that. 

What makes you think that 1984 didn’t 
already happen, is not in fact already 
here, has been here? 

What I’m saying is that Orwell suggests 
a form of possible resistance that doesn’t 
occur in the book but which has been oc- 
curing in America in the last few 
years—leaking, speaking out, telling the 
truth. What we’re learning is that to say, 
in 1971-72, that 1984 was a possibility or 
was approaching, was already a little too 
late or self-deceiving. 1984 was here, a 
dozen years early, to a very large extent. 
There is a real possibility of evading it 
now, of changing back from it, though 
we’re not yet out of the woods. 

If one wanted to study how the secret 
bombing of Cambodia was carried out, 
how would you go about looking for the 
documents on who was responsible and 
how it occurred? What would you suggest 
to a congressional committee? 

I can’t think of a single precedent in our 
history where an official who has lied to 
Congress has suffered for it. That should 
change. Incidentally, in our Constitution, 
impeachment applies to any civil officer. 

Something that would give them an 
essential kirtd of background for further 
efforts, would be to get hold of the of¬ 
ficial classified histories, particular cri¬ 
sis studies, that are made throughout 
the Pentagon and the State, Department 
and the CIA. Nearly every service has 
its own historical section and nearly eve¬ 
ry command within the service, like 
Strategic Air Command or the Air De¬ 
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fense Command. These are very detail¬ 
ed histories of things like the Cuban mis¬ 
sile crisis, the Korean War, or the Viet¬ 
nam War, or of episodes within them. 

It would be very worth their while to 
appoint a corps of people to go through 
them and begin to winnow out what’s 
most significant. I’m not talking here now 
about raw material, cable files or what¬ 
not, but analytical histories—complete 
with footnotes and tables of contents, 
references, conclusions and summaries. 

Almost no use is made of these his¬ 
tories, as far as I know. Yet the potential 
is there for understanding the workings 
of our imperial poliqy over the last 25 
years, which would totally change not 
only historians’ concepts, but Congress’ 
understanding of how they have been 
reduced to a ceremonial appendage in our 
system. 

If you were to tell the Symington com¬ 
mittee how they could get to the bottom 
of who authorized falsified reports, how 
would you tell them to go about doing it? 

It’s so obvious that falsification came at 
the highest level, and they have a lot of 
testimony to that fact. They have now 
bumped up against the central issue that 
has to be fought out in court—executive 
privilege. If that gets resolved in favor 
of the Congress, which I think is likely, 
then they can move toward a much more 
aggressive approach, demanding testi¬ 
mony and subpoenaing specific docu¬ 
ments and studies. 

Something for them to be aware of is 
the probable existence in many cases 
of actual analytical studies. They should 
probe for them, demand to get the 
studies and the people who wrote and 
worked on them, and, if necessary, the 
raw material that went into them. 

We come to this central question: Can 
you run a government, can you run an 
executive branch without a good deal of 
secrecy? It’s simply no use discussing that 
question without drawing some con¬ 
clusions from the secret material that has 
-r-unforeseeably—become available to 
judge from. 

Take a look at the Pentagon Papers— 
the documents, the cables, the estimates, 
the memoranda of conversations, and 
ask yourself, “Which of those conversa¬ 
tions are we glad took place? Which 
memorandum was good for the Repub¬ 
lic?” The fact is that there is hardly a 
piece of paper disclosed in the 7000 
pages of the Pentagon Papers where 
we wouldn’t be better off had it 'never 
been conceived, or communicated. The 
only reason that these bloody-minded, 
genocidal, conspiratorial, antidemocrat¬ 
ic documents ever got written was on 
the assurance that no one would ever 
go to jail for them because they wouldn’t 
be seen by Congress or courts; and that 
you wouldn’t lose an election because 


of them. 

Are there, in the Pentagon Papers, 
such things as tape recording systems? 

Yeah, well, of course, as we now know, 
just as Ehrlichman and Cushman and 
others had their routine tape recording, a 
great deal is recorded of conversations, 
and, in particular, intercontinental and 
international ones. Phone conversations 
between the secretary of defense and 
commanders overseas are routinely re¬ 
corded and preserved. 

This information exists both in safes in 
Washington and in file cabinets and suit¬ 
cases that farmer officials have taken out 
of the government so they can eventually 
write their memoirs for profit from them. 
To get these documents would take an 
aggressive investigation, reflecting the 
understanding that there is a rat’s nest 
that has to be cleaned out for the good of 
the country. An extremely polite conver¬ 
sation between Congress and the execu¬ 
tive branch based on the assumption 
that the executive branch wants to be as 
helpful as it can and need only be asked 
in a clear fashion, will not get this in¬ 
formation. 

If they wanted to get to the nature of 
command decisions in regard to the secret 
bombing of Cambodia, and whether 
there were generals in Vietnam who ob¬ 
jected, could they go to a set of tape 
recordings that exist between Secretary 
Laird and General Lavelle? 

In principle, yes. That is getting into 
raw data, and the real problem here is the 
immensity of data—the miles and miles 
of tape involved. It’s preferable, if you 
can, to go to the mind of some staff 
person who knows. 

If you ask what will begin loosening 
tongues in the future, I would think that if 
Morton Halperin is successful—in his 
civil suit for damages for illegal wiretap¬ 
ping, now in court—in being awarded 
$50,000 to $70,000, at the rate of $100 per 
day from each of the individuals in the 
government—starting with Henry Kis¬ 
singer and Alexander Haig—who knew 
of a wiretap on his home and who 
knowingly concealed that fact despite a 
court order, that will be an object lesson 
that will considerably affect the ability of 
Congress to get information in the future. 
I suspect that a direct, personal penalty 
of a few thousand dollars per official 
would have a much sharper effect on their 
future behavior than the much smaller, 
philosophical possibility of a prison 
sentence. 

SINS AND LIMITATIONS. 
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What do you think the effect has been 
on men, as individuals, who have been 
lying for five years? 
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When you work in the White House— 
because you have so much benefit of 
the doubt going for you, so much cred¬ 
ibility when you speak for the president 
—ultimately you come to think of the 
people as fools. You become contemptu¬ 
ous of them; you conclude that they 
don’t have a right to participate in de¬ 
cision-making. How can you let a coun¬ 
try be run by people who are such trust¬ 
ing dopes? 

How might this change the moral 
outlook of such a man? 

He wouldn’t sense it as a change, 
because it seems to him that it is clearly 
his responsibility to save these people 
from themselves, to make the decisions 
that they aren’t smart enough to make. 
To start with, they don’t have the in¬ 
formation, and they, themselves, will 
grant that. But, moreover, he realizes in 
the process of lying to them all the time 
that they don’t deserve to have the in¬ 
formation—they would only misuse it. 
Their minds are too weak and too flighty. 

It’s the attitude we’ve been hearing 
from the White House: that Watergate 
will blow over quickly. It’s a very 
conscious attitude that no matter how 
serious the challenge, how great the 
stakes, the public’s attention span is 
extremely limited, to about that of a 7(4- 
year-old child: You can count on that, 
you can base policy on it—just hang 
tough and the public’s attention will 
wander to some other bright lights off in 
the corner. 

I think Senator Ervin is going to save 
this country, as a republic. I’m in love 
with him because I think he’s com¬ 
municating his own sense of the meaning 
of the Constitution, and he’s taking the 
time to educate that huge audience on the 
purpose of it. It’s a kind of lecture they 
surely have not gotten since they were in 
junior high, if then. 

One of your main areas of study was 
nuclear decision-making and the nuclear 
presidency. On the basis of that, I want 
you to answer this question: Is the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, if it were 
literally interpreted, a viable form of 
government in this age? What was your 
conclusion then and what is it now? 

At the time I certainly shared the at¬ 
titude that Congress has no real, 
persuasive basis for participating in these 
decisions of war and peace. That they are 
men of parochial interests, of self- 
interest, thinking of their own reelec¬ 
tions all the time, uninformed, not in¬ 
terested in becoming informed—and eas¬ 
ily misled, because they are glad to be 
misled, because it relieves them of re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Now, there is some truth to all that, in 
one way. On the other hand, although 
there are lots of things they don’t know, 


what they do know comes largely from 
much closer contact to broader parts of 
the American public than executive 
officials ever get in their whole lives, other 
than the single elected individual, the 
president. So that what they know is 
very pertinent, very relevant, and it was 
being shut out of the decision process 
within the executive. 

But more important than that, the 
Constitution has the theory of pitting 
very imperfect men in the Congress’ 
against imperfect men in the executive 
branch and making it much harder for a 
king and his courtiers to decide on their 
own perception of national interest or, 
for their own interest, to get us into war. 

One could argue, I suppose, that there 
was a pattern of evidence that the wrong 
kind of men were in Congress, and this is 
why they should be shut off from this 
decision-making. 

1 and my friends in the Pentagon and 
the executive branch were quite con¬ 
scious of all the sins and limitations of 
Congress, just the way Ehrlichman is con¬ 
vinced that half of them are drunk all the 
time. Yet we were not any more conscious 
than Ehrlichman is of the danger to, the 
world and the country of having our 
policies solely controlled by men who are 
drunk on secrets and power like Ehr¬ 
lichman, Haldeman and Henry Kissin¬ 
ger, or the men 1 worked for. 

And you were one of these people? 

Yes. 

Did you come to the conclusion at 
that time that the Constitution was not 
a viable form of government? 

I didn’t come to that as an issue, be¬ 
cause Congress, in fact, was no kind of 
constraint on the executive, it was no 
problem for the executive, basically. 
That had been decided 10 or 20 years 
earlier, as far as I was concerned. 

And Congress definitely agreed. I was 
aware by the time I changed my opinion 
that Congress had agreed, basically, to 
this division of labor. But, the question 
was, how much did one accept the 
legitimacy of that bargain, knowing that 
one of the parties to it had been kept unin¬ 
formed of the basic facts. 

I didn’t know whether Congress could 
ever be led to change its behavior. But I 
did think that we ought to test whether 
they would go along with that agreement, 
once they knew the facts. It seemed to me 
that they would never act to reduce 
secrecy, let alone to change their role, 
unless they learned how often and how 
much they were lied to. And the only way 
of doing that was getting to them, some¬ 
how, documents that would show them 
definitely that they had been lied to. 

What’s your opinion now? 


I’m very encouraged, much less about 
Congress than about the public as a 
whole. I think Congress, men who go into 
Congress, are not brave men. They seem 
to be somewhat less brave than the norm. 
They are acting very well now, they are 
doing their job very well. But I don’t have 
the impression that they took the 
initiative. I think they had to feel the 
temperature of the public mood, and 
that’s their nature. Now, if it could be 
shown to me that a lot of them really 
took a risk and consciously felt they were 
sticking their necks out, I’d be impress¬ 
ed. But it’s not clear to me that that did 
happen. 

What was disillusioning was to dis¬ 
cover how many of them did understand 
quite adequately what was happening on 
the War, how bad it was and how wrong it 
was. The hardest thing to excuse, it seems 
to me, is the passivity of men who finally 
achieved a consciousness, and who yet 
could not bring themselves to do any¬ 
thing about it. 

PART TWO: 

BREAKING THE 
CONTRACT TO LIE 

Do you remember the first time you 
actually walked out with some of the 
Pentagon Papers with the intent to 
copy them? 

I remember the day very well. In fact, I 
remember the moment I decided to do it. 

It was September 30th, 1969. I’d got¬ 
ten the L.A. Times in the morning, took 
it bapk to bed, and was reading the 
lead story, about the dismissal of charges 
—“termination with extreme prejudice” 
—in the Green Beret murder case, in¬ 
volving the killing of a supposed dou¬ 
ble agent. 

There had been stories about the case 
and suddenly it was dropped. One writer 
said that Secretary of the Army Resor 
had taken full responsibility for dropping 
the charges, but that this was obviously 
untrue, that there was no doubt the White 
House had ordered the dropping of the 
charges.’ 

Obviously, the story involved General 
Abrams; he had brought the charges 
because Colonel [Robert] Rheault, the 
head of 5th Special Forces in Vietnam, 
had lied to him about the whole situa¬ 
tion. Now Rheault apparently wasn’t 
completely at fault, because earlier in the 
same case, it seemed clear that his 
subordinate officers had lied to him. But 
he had later lied to cover up their acts. 
And they’d all lied to the CIA about the 
status of the agent, the fact that he’d been 
dead for some time, and about the 
circumstances of how he’d been killed. 

And I remember lying in bed and 
thinking: This is the system that I have 
been part of, and have been working for, 
for 15 years, including three years in the 
Marine Corps; and it’s a system that 
































lies automatically to conceal murders, 
from top to bottom, from the sergeant 
up to the commander in chief. I’m not 
going to be part of that anymore, I’m 
not going to be part of this lying anymore. 

I got dressed and went over to Tony 
Russo’s, which was down the road in 
Santa Monica; I went in and said, “Tony, 
can you get ahold of a Xerox machine?” I 
said I had some studies that I wanted to 
copy. That night or the next, we started 
copying. 

Did he know what you had in mind? 

No. He didn’t know what the Pentagon 
Papers were. I had mentioned to him, and 
to a number of other people, that I’d 
worked on a study in Washington about 
Vietnam decision-making, but without 
ever indicating that it was at Rand. I was 
ordered to keep its presence at Rand a 
secret. That brings up an interesting 
point. A commitment to keep secrets 
effectively is a contract to lie; it was 
well understood that if I were asked, 
‘’Does the McNamara study exist at 
Rand?” I was supposed to say, “No,” 
or at least, “I don’t know.” I would 
have to lie. And, in fact, I did have to lie 
like that to people. 

That day I told Tony simply that the 
study that I’d described to him from 
Washington was at Rand, in my safe, 
and that I was almost the only person 
with authorized access to it. And I was 
going to copy it. He didn’t have a very 
detailed knowledge of what that was, 
though he had heard of its existence 
from others besides me. 

What about getting it out of the Rand 
offices? 

It was just a question of walking out 
with it, something I’d never done before, 
past the guards. The guards didn’t inspect 
big satchels normally, although you nev¬ 
er knew when they might. Of course, in 
Washington, people in the Pentagon 
are used to carrying Top Secret docu¬ 
ments all over town, from State to De¬ 
fense to the White House and so forth. 

I would take it out in a satchel from the 
Rand Corporation, usually near the close 
of work or late at night, and take it over to 
this hip advertising agency on a second 
floor above Beverly Boulevard. 

Can you remember the first time you 
actually took something out of Rand? 
Was your pulse up? 

No. As I say, I was used to walking out 
of the Pentagon with this sort of thing, 
although no one at Rand ever took stuff 
home, or very rarely. I’d heard of people 
who did for a night, to work on it, and I 
was shocked that they did. Rand handled 
Top Secret very, very much more guard¬ 
edly than anywhere else I ever was. 

God, it was a laugh when Laird tried 
to make Rand the scapegoat, implying 


that their security procedures were loose. 
At Rand, Top Secret was all very care¬ 
fully hand-carried from person to per¬ 
son. It all had to go through the Top Se¬ 
cret control office to switch it from one 
person to another. We had to sign an 
accession slip, a pink slip on the front 
of the document, every time we got to 
look at it. And we were the only place 
in the world I knew that did that. Where¬ 
as, some stuff that I’d copied in the Pen¬ 
tagon and brought back to Rand, I’d 
copied right in Laird’s private offices 
without any trouble at all. 

Tell me about the copying process. 

I started with what seemed the most 
important, most useful material, on the 
assumption that the whole thing would 
come out within a matter of weeks. And 
then it was just working all night, stand¬ 
ing over the machine and running the 
stuff through. If I’d had one of those fast 
machines, the kind that just go zip, zip, 
zip for each copy, that would have been 
marvelous; I could have given a copy to 
every member of Congress. But as it was I 
had a rather slow machine. In fact, I 
started out wanting to make four copies, 
and within an hour, we switched to two 
because it just took too long—we 
couldn’t afford the time. 

For a long time I was aware that I 
needed more copies, just for security, in 
order to make sure that the FBI couldn’t 
get them all, whatever happened. Orig¬ 
inally, I had sliced off the Top Secret 
markings from the first copies that we’d 
made, or I’d blocked it out by putting a 
piece of cardboard across the Xerox. 
Tony invented that way of declassifying. I 
did that because, originally, I thought I 
might want to give a copy to every mem¬ 
ber of Congress—so I might need 500 
copies, I might want to have it commer¬ 
cially printed. And to get a Xerox or 
commercial place to do it, I couldn’t 
have Top Secret markings all over it. 

Finally, in fact, I decided not to take 
it to a commercial place because of the 
chance that somebody would be sus¬ 
picious about what the stuff was and tell 
the police, or the FBI might get wind of 
what I was doing and come down on it. 

Another problem was that every time I 
looked at these 7000 pages or so of 
material, I always discovered pages where 
the Top Secret markings were still on. 

The FBI, it turned out, was fascinated 
by the question of where the cutting block 
was that we’d used. I had bought a slicer 
to speed up the process of chopping off 
the markings and the FBI heard about 
that somewhere. So they asked every¬ 
body who’d ever been anywhere near our 
house if they’d seen a slicer there. Ap¬ 
parently, that was the kind of evidence 
they desperately wanted for the trial. 

We went into a very heavy night-and- 
day operation making lots of copies 


which proved to be crucial, because 
when the New York Times was enjoined 
—which I’d thought was possible but 
didn’t really expect—I had a whole box 
of copies I could begin scattering to all 
these other newspapers. I had enough 
copies to give trunks of it to one news¬ 
paper after another, ultimately 19, in¬ 
cluding the Knight chain. 

What do you think of the media’s 
coverage of you? 

I’m very puzzled by the press, in a way. 

• 

Why? 

The media play their role by pretty 
much suppressing the external challenge 
to people to take actual resistance acts; 
the tendency to present people who do act 
conscientiously as extremists or pub¬ 
licity-seekers is a way of distancing 
them from all the anonymous bureau- 
' crats who know that they have no per¬ 
sonal interest in press conferences and 
TV appearances. The media says that 
there’s got to be some. internal, nutty 
reasons for someone to take a risk, telling 
people it’s not up to them, that the War 
isn’t the kind of thing that a person might 
calmly and reasonably decide to take a 
risk to stop. That idea is presented to the 
public, by all kinds of means, constantly. 

It shows up even inside the bureauc¬ 
racy, even in the CIA profile. The pro¬ 
file is, of course, far from unfavorable 
to me, but it discusses my acts as though 
it were perfectly reasonable to describe 
them entirely in terms of internal moti¬ 
vations, or of my age, with no mention 
whatever that external events created a 
problem for me or created a challenge to 
me to which I might be responding. For 
instance, at the very end, the CIA profile 
says something to the effect, “Ellsberg for 
awhile seemed very calm after they [the 
Pentagon Papers] came out and satisfied 
as though he had achieved his objective, 
but then became dissatisfied with the 
actions of Congress, his ambitions ap¬ 
parently being insatiable.” Well, I had 
this rather simple and really totally sa¬ 
tiable desire to see the War end and it 
hadn’t. I didn’t expect the Pentagon 
Papers to end the War, and they didn’t; 
so there was still work to be done. 
No mention in the profile of the fact 
that the War had continued, because 
there was no recognition that the War 
had anything to do with what I was doing. 

The media act in the same way by 
constantly reiterating that not only was 
my act unprecedented, but that my 
motives were unique and strange and had 
to be investigated, because no one had 
ever seen anything like this before. This 
was a way of denying the existence of tens 
of thousands of people who would have 
done exactly what I did in the same 
situation. I mentioned this to a news¬ 
paperman not long ago, how I was frus- 





























trated by the media’s image that my 
action was so unusual, because it seemed 
to me that this was thwarting one of my 
purposes, which was to reveal to people 
ways of behaving that I had learned from 
other people. And the media’s image of 
me was serving the administration’s 
purpose of denying the existence of such 
people. I noticed that his instinct right 
away was to resist and say, “Oh, well, but 
not at your age, and how many former 
officials? . . .’’ 

Well, it’s true. Former officials didn’t 
do what I did. For my age and my for¬ 
mer position, I’m sorry to say, my behav¬ 
ior is unusual; but when you consider 
that several thousand people have gone 
to prison rather than fight in Vietnam, 
and 10,000, maybe as many as 50,000 
Americans exposed themselves to going 
to prison, that’s a very large number of 
people, even though proportionately it’s 
small. And the examples that moved me 
were not all young. 

So, every time the press fastens on one 
of them and emphasizes only the exotic 
aspects, the kookiness, the strange career, 
the peculiar circumstances, whether his 
behavior is erratic, it’s all in the way of 
telling the audience, “This kind of action 
has nothing to do with you. You’re 
reading about something that has no 
relevance to your life. You needn’t feel 
challenged by it, to examine your own 
behavior.” I’m forced to consider that this 
kind of reporting puts the reporter 
himself on the other side of the problem; 
it stamps him as part of the problem. 

You really expected at the time you 
were giving the Papers to Senator Ful- 
bright, knowing the FBI was on you, 
that you would be sent up. When did you 
first think that you were going to go to 
prison? 

From the day I decided to copy. There 
were different phases of it. When I started 
to copy, I had no assurance at all that 
Fulbright would be willing to associate 
himself with me. I didn’t know if he’d 
accept the Papers or be interested in them 
at all. At that point, I just assumed that I 
would go to prison, because if he hadn’t 
taken them, I would have given them to 
somebody else. 

Then there was the period when Ful¬ 
bright interested himself. He assured 
me that there were different ways of do¬ 
ing it, but that there were some ways of 
bringing them out that would protect me 
pretty well. So then I thought there was 
at least a good chance that I wouldn’t 
have to go to prison. Then Fulbright 
didn’t use the Papers right away. And 
so the prospect of prison went up 
and down. 

When you first decided, “I’m going 
to go to prison,” was it a very quick 
decision? 


When I say it went up and down, I 
mean that there wasn’t just one act. I had 
to make a lot of choices, and there were 
later times when I had to face this thing 
entirely fresh, cold. 

Did it become much more frightening 
as time went on? 

In some ways, because, for one thing, 
there was a steady decline in the promise 
of the approach, as Nixon got more and 
more committed to the War. Right after 
Cambodia it looked fairly promising 
because of public condemnation of 
Nixon, but most of the time it looked 
steadily less promising as an approach. 
And then as soon as I got together with 
Patricia, got engaged and married, what I 
had to lose grew very much worse; it was a 
matter of being separated from Patricia, 
let alone a certainty of prison, that got 
to be a heavy burden to bear. The feel¬ 
ing of losing Patricia—that was really 
like death. 

A MATTER OF PRINCIPLE 

If you were personally advising 
somebody in the government, could you 
say: “Look, I’m happier for what I did, 
for the decision; I don’t miss all this, and I 
feel much more relieved?” 

I’d put it more in terms of obligations 
and deeper loyalties, which I would 
expect all these people to have. If they’re 
in the government at all, they mostly went 
in with some conscious idealism and a 
desire to serve a larger cause and larger 
purposes. I would probably be advising a 
person who basically knows that a 
particular policy is wrong; and the ques¬ 
tion for him would be what should he do 
about it and what can he do about it. 

The thing that he’s probably least 
likely to have faced consciously, if he’s 
still in the system, is that his obligations 
as a citizen and as an official and as a 
human being do not exclude his taking 
serious risks with his job, his advance¬ 
ment or even, in some cases, his free¬ 
dom from jail. The example of many oth¬ 
er people shows that it is open to him 
to take such risks—in particular, to tell 
the truth, to stop lying or covering up 
lies—and he has really got to ask himself 
what he ought to do in light of that pos¬ 
sibility. That doesn’t mean he’s obliged to 
do whatever he comes up with; but he’s 
obliged to look at the possible conse¬ 
quences of it and whether he might, 
perhaps, achieve a good deal if he was 
willing to do just that. 

He ought to accept as relevant to his 
own life the example of the draft resisters 
and of people who have told the truth 
and are doing it more and more, month 
by month. He should realize that the 
word “loyalty” doesn’t apply only in 
relation to his boss and the word 
“obligation” doesn’t apply only to the 


rules of his organization or even to local 
or congressional laws—compared to the 
Constitution and other considerations. 

Supposing the same person were to ask 
you, “Where does one go to be an honest 
man, if one wants to do public service? 
Can one be an honest man in government 
today?” 

I’d say yes—again, if you’re willing to 
risk your job. The Watergate cast is a 
collection of people who were, under no 
circumstance, willing to take any risk 
whatever with their jobs, even under quite 
extreme challenges in some cases. Un¬ 
fortunately, I think not one of them ac¬ 
tually revealed anything to the public un¬ 
til the moment when his alternative was 
the considerable risk of a jail sentence. 

An even larger risk. 

An even larger risk. I don’t think 
there’s one yet. I think that Sloan actually 
separated himself from the conspiracy, 
but he did it silently, without telling 
anybody, and he’s the only one who did 
that much. Then if we go to the people 
who remained in the heart of the 
conspiracy... Haldeman, Ehrlichman... 
or, let’s say, Henry Kissinger—I think 
you’re looking there at a human being 
who would do anything in the world to 
keep his present job. 

Should anyone go into the 
government? The first thing to remember 
is the executive branch is not the only 
game in town. There is also the law and 
Congress and local government. And 
since the major way of serving the public 
in the next generation probably will be to 
oppose, expose and cut back the power of 
the executive branch, this can mainly be 
done from outside it. 

For my part, I couldn’t conceive of 
going inside the executive for anybody, 
under any administration; but it’s true 
that a good deal can be done from with¬ 
in, and in that case the attitude one 
should take into the executive branch 
is a willingness to risk your job, a will¬ 
ingness to lose it. 

The same would apply to Congress. A 
congressman who was willing to be a one- 
term congressman, if necessary, could 
have enormously greater power than 
almost any of the current people. I’m con¬ 
vinced, for example, that Senator Mike 
Gravel—who has human limitations like 
anybody, and with whom I can certainly 
find myself disagreeing about politics, or 
even questioning his motives—has the 
character and ability to risk his reelec¬ 
tion on a matter of principle. That iso¬ 
lates him in some ways; it makes him 
distrusted by his colleagues. Yet it gives 
him a kind of freedom and power. 

Congress is a fairly timid bunch on the 
whole. I suspect now very strongly, in 
retrospect, that the power of Joe 
McCarthy in the Senate was in large part 



































the result of a gambler’s personality that 
allowed him to be much bolder than 
most of his colleagues; to take risks they 
simply were not temperamentally will¬ 
ing to take. 

I was very struck that B.H. Liddell 
Hart, in a book called Why Don’t We 
Learn from History? y talked about what 
had kept the German generals from op¬ 
posing Hitler in the late Thirties, when 
they still had a good deal of autono¬ 
mous power and Hitler’s power had not 
yet been consolidated. Liddell Hart in¬ 
terviewed these generals after the war, 
and he explored the question of why they 
had not acted to stop Hitler when the 
things he was doing, such as going into 
the Rhineland, or invading Austria, or 
pressing at Munich, struck them as ab¬ 
solutely disastrous. 

He said he was very impressed with 
how their thinking was affected by the 
fact that they had teenaged children 
ready to go to college, that they were 
men without much independent means 
who couldn’t face the prospect of losing 
their jobs on the general staff and not 
being able to buy their children this tick¬ 
et into the elite. 

When I read that I thought of my re¬ 
cent experience with people who had 
unique information about the intentions 
of Nixon’s administration, when 1 tried to 
persuade them to reveal it to the Congress 
and the public. Time after time, I was told 
of “family responsibilities.” They would 
refer to their wives and their families, and 
their wives would tell me, “Remember, 
Dan, he does want to go back in the 
government, not in this administration, 
blit in the next one.” And that alone was 
enough to keep them quiet. 

Then they would tell me, “It wouldn’t 
have any effect.” They would just be seen 
as publicity-seekers, no one would pay 
any attention. Even after the Pentagon 
Papers came out, they would tell me, im¬ 
plicitly: “Look, even the Pentagon Papers 
didn’t end the War. How can you expect 
my information to do it?” This attitude 
falls into—to use a sexist word—an emas¬ 
culating policy of Nixon’s. He tries to 
convince you that there’s nothing you can 
do that can have any effect. 

This might be a good time to mention 
the Albert Speer memoirs. You read 
them, I understand, while working on the 
Pentagon Papers. 

I read Speer relatively late in the game, 
in the Spring of’71. As a matter of fact, 
I read it during a period when I was 
spending most of my time, day and night, 
rereading the Pentagon Papers for a last 
time. I expected them to be coming out 
in one form or another shortly, and I 
wanted to be ready to help along public 
understanding of them. Just for diver¬ 
sion, I read Speer. 

Well, it was like reading the same thing. 


The only difference was the historical 
perspective. Speer has a very powerful 
principle in there that is devastating to the 
rationale of most bureaucrats. As you can 
tell from Watergate, most bureaucrats, 
high and low, operate on the conscious 
assumption that ignorance is an excuse. 
And what they don’t know is not their 
responsibility. They start with the no¬ 
tion that responsibility is compartment- 
ed; you are not responsible for every¬ 
thing the machine does. On the contrary, 
you are to ignore certain types of conse¬ 
quences—that’s somebody else’s job, and 
you’ll just interfere with the efficiency of 
the operation if you butt your nose in. 

Speer presents a very powerful 
counter-principle, on the basis of which 
he pleaded guilty and served 20 years in 
prison—the only Nazi official to take full, 
open responsibility for his actions and for 
the crimes of the regime. The principle 
amounts to this: “If it is within your prac¬ 
tical ability to know certain consequences 
of your own actions, or of policies of 
which you are a part, and if you choose 
not to know, you’re responsible for all the 
consequences of that policy.” I think you 
could even interpret that as saying, 
“You’re not only responsible for what did 
happen, but you’re responsible for what 
might reasonably have happened in your 
ignorance,” because by your voluntary 
ignorance you have foregone the ability 
to choose or to influence that outcome, so 
you can be held accountable even for 
what might have happened. 

To choose ignorance, in other words, is 
one of the most consequential and ac¬ 
countable acts you might take. As Speer 
puts it at one point: “I could have known; 
I chose not to know; and therefore, I am 
as guilty as Himmler. I am as guilty as 
if I had dragged the Jews to their deaths 
myself.” 

Did Speer’s book play any part in your 
decision-making? You said it was very 
late in the game. 

It did have its effect, because eve¬ 
rything along the way had its effect on 
later decisions. Every individual, and 
every bit of encouragement or support or 
example that I got throughout that 
period, played its role.in making it pos¬ 
sible to keep going. 

How would you describe the impact of 
the Speer book? 

It exposed me to the thought that I, 
myself, was more responsible for some of 
these consequences than I had ever ad¬ 
mitted. By the same test that would make 
a McNamara, who was far more conse¬ 
quential, still more responsible than he 
realized. Even in my very minor role, I 
hadn’t done everything I could to inform 
myself on the actual consequences of 
these policies—even when I was opposing 
them. Would I not have opposed them 


much more and much earlier if I had 
acted, as I could have, to inform myself 
earlier as to how bad this all was? 

THE LANGUAGE 
OF TORTURE 

You describe a period in ’61 or ’62 when 
you were aware of what was going on in 
Vietnam and the decisions that were 
being made, but you really concentrated 
on other areas and chose not to know 
about them all. 

Sure, exactly. 

Did the Speer book weigh heavily on 
you in that regard? 

Over time, I think it definitely had a 
corrosive effect on me, by revealing that 
the differences between the government I 
had served voluntarily and Germany’s 
were not so great. 

About the same time, Pat made a point 
to me about the language of torture we 
used in describing our efforts in Vietnam; 
and again, you can say that it’s late in 
the game, but it still had quite a big ef¬ 
fect on me. 

Did we use torture tactics in Vietnam? 
Not to my personal knowledge, while I 
was there, although the Vietnamese did in 
the presence of our advisers. The story 
was always, “The adviser doesn’t have the 
power to affect the treatment.” But after 
Colonel Herbert started talking, other 
veterans began to talk of their intelligence 
experience. It became clear that, by at 
least late ’67, when the troop build-up was 
pretty complete, American troops were 
regularly using torture techniques in their 
operations. 

Could it be said that if we didn’t in¬ 
troduce them to methods of torture, we 
condoned it and helped in it? f , , 

Definitely, we did that. 

Introduce them? 

Yeah . . . and if it’s a question of the 
use of field generators or field tele¬ 
phones, to torture somebody with elec¬ 
tricity is probably as old as the use of 
field telephones. 

So, in fact, what the film ‘State Of 
Siege' says about South America is lit¬ 
erally true in Vietnam. We literally 
did that. 

I’m not clear as to whether we had to 
teach the Vietnamese about torture 
methods, but we condoned them and we 
used them. 

At any rate, when I decided to show my 
wife some of the Pentagon Papers, I 
picked out part on the ’64-'65 escalation, 
which happened to be the period I was 
in the Pentagon. There were memos by 
people I’d worked for and with, like 
McNaughton and Billy Bundy. And, of 
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course, I picked them out because they 
were memos that did strike me as what 
John Mitchell would call “Pentagon 
horrors.” They really did look bad. 

Pat was the first woman ever to read 
these memos, except for some secretaries 
who typed them. She came back from our 
living room, where she had been reading 
these passages describing “another turn 
of the screw” and “a need to reach their 
threshold of pain” . . . “the bombing 
program is designed to test the will of 
Hanoi’s leadership” by “causing pain” to 
the population, using a “water drip” 
technique (the idea of intermissions in the 
bombing that would cause greater pain 
when it was renewed). And she came back 
to me with her eyes filled with tears, and 
she said, “This is the language of 
torturers.” 

And that was the first time in the years 
that I’d been conscious of that material 
that 1 suddenly heard it defined cor¬ 
rectly—a process of torture. That was the 
nature of the bombing strategy. 

And I had been part of the process, 
even though as an internal critic. For one 
thing, I had kept my mouth shut in public 
in 1964-65. I had been part of the cover- 
up, like Dean in Watergate. (He too had 
kept “sensitive secret documents” in his 
safe longer than he should have.) 

The purpose of the bombing was not to 
create a wall of fire that would prevent 
people physically from coming down to 
South Vietnam, because everybody un¬ 
derstood that that was impossible. And 
it was not to destroy their war industry 
because they didn’t have any to speak 
of. It was, as they said, to affect the will 
of Hanoi’s leadership. 


And they had consciously known that 
there was no strategic purpose in bomb¬ 
ing? The only strategic purpose was to 
break the will by torture? 

The question of whether sergeants and 
lieutenants at field level, where prisoners 
are captured, are led to do their jobs by 
using torture, is really a very small part of 
a larger question. How did it come about 
that these Harvard Law School profes¬ 
sors like John McNaughton, my boss— 
some of whom did not believe in the 
War, who believed we had no real busi¬ 
ness in Vietnam and should get out (that 
was McNaughton’s personal belief)— 
how did it come about that he earned 
his pay and spent his 14 or 15 hours a 
day at work, largely figuring how to 
torture an Asian population? It had 
never been done in history, breaking a 
population by torturing them. So some 
ingenuity was called for. 

But how? Precisely by causing the 
deaths of women, children and old people 
in front of the faces, the eyes of their 
relatives, their surviving relatives, who in 
turn would create political problems for 
the Hanoi leadership, somehow—pre¬ 


sumably at tremendous risk, since we 
always define that regime as a dictator¬ 
ship and not as a democracy. And pre¬ 
sumably to get people to do that you 
had to cause them extreme pain and an¬ 
guish: watching their relatives being 
shredded to death by anti-personnel 
or burned in front of them—a daily ex¬ 
perience in North Vietnam. Through 
Pat’s eyes, I suddenly realized that these 
people that I had associated with in 
Washington were torturers; managers 
of torture. 

Do you think that the Pentagon 
focused this problem in all those pre¬ 
cise terms? 

Well, there’s a horrifying memo by 
McNaughton, written after I went to 
Vietnam in early 1966, where he rules out 
the direct bombing of cities in North Viet¬ 
nam because of the protests that would 
arise, which would be greater than it 
was worth. But instead, that what “de¬ 
serves study” is bombing the dikes, 
which he says “would not drown people 
but would cause famine and widespread 
starvation” (perhaps a million?) unless 
they negotiated. At which point we 
could offer to give them food. 

Now here’s a man that I knew abhor¬ 
red the War. How did he then get in the 
position of proposing to “study” the 
starving of one million people, in pretty 
much the same spirit as you would send a 
child to bed without supper to punish him 
for some bad behavior? 

Did you reach any kind of conclusions? 

He liked his job. He loved his job. 

WHERE KENNEDY DREW 
THE LINE 

When you were working in an atmos¬ 
phere of secrecy in government and ex¬ 
periencing the adrenalin-high you get 
from traveling around in Vietnam with 
the government entourage, did you be¬ 
gin to say, “Well, I can live without 
this.” At that point were you already 
seeing something wrong with it all? 

Oh, yeah, it was clear to me. 1 was 
still surrounded by people in Vietnam 
who were very dedicated to what they 
were trying to do, though not to what 
the U.S. was doing. These people—and 
I came to be one of them—all thought 
that what the government was doing was 
misguided, wrong-headed and hopeless, 
but they thoyght of themselves as 
working to change that, to bring to the 
attention of their superiors the reality of 
the situation and to form better 
alternatives. 

But I think you describe it quite clearly 
in the sense of Albert Speer’s word, the 
“intoxication” of it. 

That was an aspect of the job. I was 


conscious of it as an incentive. What 
makes you worried about the decision¬ 
making within the government, as you 
* observe it from the inside, is becoming 
aware pf people who have lost faith and 
who do believe that they, personally, are 
involved in policies that they don’t believe 
in. You find that they do go on im¬ 
plementing those policies, working and 
being loyal to their bosses, even if they 
don’t approve. And that’s a very dis¬ 
concerting discovery. 

As I was saying, Vietnam was easily 
seen as a lousy situation as early as 
*61, and I deliberately stayed well away 
from it. 

, 

Is there any reason? 

Because it was a poor involvement, a 
losing situation, there was no incentive 
that I could see, from the national point 
of view, for us to get in. It was explained 
to me at the time that Kennedy was look¬ 
ing for a place to draw the line against 
Communism in the fall of *61. Because 
of his public retreats in the Bay of Pigs, 
Laos and the Berlin Wall, he wanted to 
take a firm stand against Communism 
in the sight of the military... in the sight 
of right-wing public opinion. 

The understanding I had from within 
was that basically it was a cynical domes¬ 
tic calculation, with some strategic 
overtones, in that he wanted to convince 
Khrushchev he couldn’t be pushed 
around too much. There’s some truth to 
that, but it can be overestimated if you as¬ 
sume wrongly, like most people, in¬ 
cluding insiders, that Kennedy had made 
a firm decision in the fall of ’61 that 
greatly increased our commitment. 

A very surprising discovery to me in the 
fall of *67, as I began to study the 
documents of ’61 in connection with the 
McNamara study project, was that the 
major decision Kennedy had made was to 
reject the recommendation made to him 
by virtually everyone, that he send com¬ 
bat units to Vietnam. Kennedy realized 
that most of the people in the country, 
whatever the politics, would have said, “If 
it takes combat troops, or if it takes heavy 
bombing or nuclear weapons, it’s ob¬ 
viously not worth it for us. We won’t 
succeed.” 

Kennedy did decide to send in advisers. 
He had had too many retreats that very 
year, and he couldn’t afford another one. 
But at the same time, he chose not to put 
troops in, and he was careful to conceal 
from Congress and the public that any of 
his advisers had defined the situation as 
being so critical as to require troops as a 
solution. 

John McNaughton told me in the fall 
of ’64 that Robert McNamara had told 
him of an understanding with President 
Kennedy that they would close out Viet¬ 
nam by *65, no matter what happened, 
whether it was in good shape or bad. 


























McNamara had told him exactly what 
Robert Kennedy had told me: that his 
brother had determined not to send 
troops. 

Just to interrupt here, what was the 
nature of your discussions with Robert 
Kennedy? He had by this time decided to 
become a critic of the War. 

I had had a long session with him in the 
course of my study of crises back in ’64. 

I’d discussed the Cuban missile crisis 
and gotten a poor impression of him. 
He seemed rather immature to me at 

that time. t , 

But meeting him later, in the fall ol 
’67, in a discussion of Vietnam policy 
which he asked to have, I was very im¬ 
pressed by him. He seemed very differ¬ 
ent. Three years had passed and he had, 
meanwhile, run for the Senate and been 
in for a couple of years. I was impressed 
abqve all by the concern he obviously 
hadTor the people of Indochina, for the 
Vietnamese situation. 

At that point I’d been all over Wash¬ 
ington talking to the highest officials, 
virtually everyone connected with Viet¬ 
nam except Rusk and Johnson, on the 
need to back a different kind of leader¬ 
ship in Vietnam—one that was willing to 
negotiate directly with the NLF. I’d 
gotten a variety of attitudes, but in no 
case did I find a real concern about the 
problem, and particularly about the 
Vietnamese. 

But in the case of Robert Kennedy, I 
was convinced that he really cared. I was 
very moved by that. 

What were the circumstances in which 
you met? 

We were both speaking at a 
background set of discussions for CBS 
officials—CBS executives who had been 
gathered from all over the country. I 
spoke in the morning, when he wasn’t 
there, and then he and Bill Bundy both 
spoke at lunch. And Frank Mankiewicz 
came up and said that Robert Kennedy 
would like to talk to me that afternoon; 
would I come back with him after lunch 
to talk over Vietnam? 

I remember that session with Bobby 
very well. I’ve never described this to 
anyone, incidentally. During my trial and 
during the ’72 campaign season, I didn’t 
want to lend any credence to the false 
notion that my disclosures were part of a 
Kennedy plot, which Johnson was prone 
to suspect anyway; so I didn’t talk much 
about associations with Kennedy. (As a 
matter of fact, the Papers made Kennedy 
look bad.) 

But I remember the discussion very 
well. He showed an unusual familiarity 
with the different political factions in 
Vietnam, and the alternatives. This was in 
October of ’67, by the way, at a time when 
he said that he would not be a candidate 


in 1968—just somebody who was con¬ 
cerned about Vietnam. His reactions I 
don’t remember in detail, but all of them 
had the form of real anguish at the in¬ 
volvement, and the necessity for ending 
the involvement. 

I’d just started my study on the 
McNamara papers of the 1961 decision¬ 
making, which was the volume that I 
drafted. So I asked him some questions 
about Jack Kennedy’s refusal to send 
combat troops as requested by Taylor, 
Rostow, the Joint Chiefs and McNamara, 
virtually everybody involved, in 1961. 

1 asked why Kennedy had sent advisers 
if he wouldn’t send troops. 

Well, Bobby said, his brother had been 
absolutely determined not to send com¬ 
bat troops to Vietnam; he felt that if we 
started sending them, our force would 
substitute for that of the Vietnamese 
that we were hiring, and we would end 
up doing the whole job and get into the 
same position as the French.” 

“Well,” I said, “did he really expect to 
succeed with the advisers since everybody 
said he wouldn’t?” 

He said, no, probably not, but there 
was some chance of success, and in any 
case the decision could be made later. 

So I said, “Was he prepared to see the 
country go Communist rather than send 
combat troops?” Because that was the 
crucial question. 

He said, very carefully: “1 can’t say 
exactly what he would have done in the 
actual situation, say of ’64 or ’65, that 
Johnson was faced with, where that was 
the alternative—either send troops or let 
it go Communist. But I can say what his 
intention was in ’61 or ’62, and it was that 
he was absolutely determined not to send 
troops.” 

I asked him, “Do you think that, pol¬ 
itically, he could have let it go Commun¬ 
ist? What did he plan to do?” 

He said his brother would have ar¬ 
ranged “a Laotian-type solution, some 
form of coalition government with peo¬ 
ple who would ask us to leave—which 
would hold together for some period of 
time and sort of paper over our with¬ 
drawal.” 

And that had some plausibility, 
because Kennedy had presided over the 
Laotian solution in ’61 and ’62 at a time 
when virtually everybody believed it 
would quickly fall apart and lead to a 
Communist takeover, which in fact it did 
not do. But he clearly was willing to do 
it in Vietnam. This was very significant, 

This isn’t the conventional assessment 
of Kennedy’s role. 

It’s consistent with other stuff that’s 
come out since then, such as what Ken¬ 
ny O’Donnell says. O’Donnell was Ken¬ 
nedy’s close friend and chief of staff. He 
says that Kennedy decided in late ’62, 
and more strongly in early ’63, that our 


position was essentially hopeless in Viet¬ 
nam and that we should get out, but that 
he could not afford to close out our in¬ 
volvement there before the election of’64, 
precisely because, as he said, “When we 
get out, whenever it is, there will be a 
McCarthyite attack on me and I will be 
accused of selling out the country and 
losing Indochina to Communism. After 
we win the election I can take that, but I 
can’t afford it before the election.” 

Now, that is very far from a flattering 
story, because, although it shows realism 
about Vietnam, it also shows a willing¬ 
ness to keep bombing the Vietnamese 
for a couple of more years in order to 
get through the election. 

I said to Bobby: “What made him so 
smart, how could he be so clear-sighted 
about the low likelihood of success?” And 
I remember he really burst out at that 
point saying: “But we were there; we had 
seen it! We were there together in the 
early Fifties, and we saw the position the . 
French were in and saw what 1 they were 
trying to do to the Indochinese. And my 
brother was determined early that we 
would never get into that position.” 

Now, all of this was very plausible to 
me, because I had been getting a feeling 
from reading these documents that the 
only men who were capable of visualizing 
the trap that Vietnam might be for us 
were people who happened to have a 
direct acquaintance with the French 
experience. George Ball was one. He had 
been a consul "in this country for the 
French during that period. The others, 
the great majority of officials, just could 
not conceive that we could be subject to 
the same problems as the French; they 
couldn’t think of us as colonialists, or 
racists, for God’s sake. They thought of 
us as so much more competent and 
powerful than the French that the 
problem looked entirely different. But 
people who had actually known* the 
French experience could see otherwise, 
and Jack Kennedy was one of those. 

I’ve never really referred to that 
interview, although it was genuine his¬ 
torical data from a participant, because 
I wanted to avoid being one of those who 
went around saying that he could vouch 
for the certainty that Kennedy would 
carry out those intentions, if he were put 
in a crisis. But I think it is true to say 
that Kennedy was more likely to have 
closed out, cut the losses in *64, ’65, than 
any of the other presidents we’ve had. 

So what else took place in your meeting 
with Bobby? What was the point of the 
discussion—the end of the War? 

Yes, we talked about the possibility. 
You see, my proposal at that time, in the 
election of ’67, was that the U.S. should 
drop its support of Thieu and Ky and 
either be generally neutral or preferably 
back a civilian leadership which would be 

























willing to negotiate with the NLF. I 
couldn’t get anybody interested in that 
proposal at that point, but Bobby was 
interested. 

In the course of the discussion, by the 
way, he went through his famous shirt¬ 
changing routine. He always used to 
change his shirt for practically every ap¬ 
pointment, and he would strip down right 
in front of you at his desk—this beautiful 
red-haired chest which glowed in the 
dark—and put on a new shirt. He was 
always dashing about. I must have seen 
him changing his shirt a dozen times. 

What was his reason for having the 
meeting? 

Just information. And he didn’t ask 
anything of me, except that we ought to 
get together in the future to discuss these 
things. I told him of the study I was do¬ 
ing, the McNamara study, and he said 
he would be glad to let me go over his 
own files on Vietnam, his papers, which 
I never got around to doing while he 
was alive. And now I don’t know where 
they are. 

But I did see him quite a bit in the 
spring of ’68, and at one point he asked 
me to leave Rand and work for him full¬ 
time as his central man on Vietnam, 
collecting information and feeding it to 
the speechwriters. I turned that down— 
partly because I had just gotten start¬ 
ed in psychoanalysis and didn’t want 
to leave the area, and partly because I still 
wanted to be able to answer anybody’s 
questions about Vietnam, rather than be 
identified with one campaign. 

But I did more and more, of course, 
come to like Bobby very much, a feeling 
which I’ve never really had for any other 
political figure. I just liked him per¬ 
sonally—we weren’t far apart in age, 
and I liked his sense of humor—and, 
above all, at the heart of my feeling 
toward him was his feeling about the 
Vietnam War. 

The picture that people had of him, 
that he was purely an opportunist on the 
War—nailing down a particular position 
so as to oppose Johnson—I felt was ex¬ 
actly opposite of the truth. That he cared 
very deeply about the War and that, of¬ 
ten-—too often—he compromised that 
feeling for political tactics. But I don’t 
doubt the sincerity of his feelings, and 
that drew me to him very strongly. 

What was your feeling, then, when 
Bobby died? 

I was working on what turned out to be 
the last political Vietnam speech that he 
gave. I had some thoughts for revision the 
last night before he left and stayed up 
with Adam Walinsky and Jeff Greenfield 
all night writing notes on the policy line 
for the speech. 

I went home and slept a couple of 
hours, and I remember having a last- 


minute thought that I wanted to put in. 
So I went to the Ambassador [Hotel] 
early the next morning—and was struck 
by the fact that there was no security. 

I simply pushed the elevator button, 
went up and got off on his floor. There 
were no guards around at all. 

I knocked on Walinsky’s door, and as I 
was waiting there, Bobby came out in his 
bathrobe and saw me and shook hands, 
chatted for a second; and again, he 
seemed to be a little too accessible. 

Then I went off to a conference in 
Chicago on “Lessons on Vietnam” with a 
lot of former officials, including Henry 
Kissinger and Arthur Schlesinger and Ed 
Reishauer. I was staying with a friend in 
Chicago, and we watched the California 
primary until late—but just until the vic¬ 
tory was announced—tfien went to bed. 
So I didn’t know of the shooting until the 
next morning. We watched the morning 
news and saw it . . . and I just found 
myself sobbing hysterically—I just hadn’t 
realized fully how many hopes I’d pinned 
on him, feeling that he was just in¬ 
dispensable to the country, and feeling 
that I had loved him ... that he couldn’t 
really be replaced. 

That was the second time that year I’d 
had that feeling, although this time more 
intensely on a personal basis. Earlier in 
the year I had spent some days with a 
woman who was a Gandhian and a fol¬ 
lower of Martin Luther King. She had 
convinced me that King’s approach was 
the solution to our problems of social 
justice, and we were together watching 
the news when'Martin Luther King’s 
shooting was announced. 

So the two assassinations together 
just seemed to set the terms for what 
continued to be a really awful year, a 
hopeless year. 

NIXON’S GUERRILLA 
THEATER 

Have you done much studying on 
the history of the Vietnam protest 
movement? 

Yes—in the best way one can, which is 
in terms of oral history. I think the time 
has come to start recording that. I’ve 
spent a lot of hours asking people who 
took part in various parts of that history 
to recount it for me. 

What could have been done better, 
particularly toward a more effective way 
of fighting what we have to fight now? 

It’s quite clear that a large part of the 
energy was diverted into internal fighting, 
specifically toward the idea or rhetoric of 
violent resistance—in particular, the late 
beginnings of the Weathermen. I have a 
strong feeling, as I’ve already said, that 
among the very many things that we have 
to reinvestigate is what the White House 
secret police were up to. 


So you feel that one of the key mistakes 
was the time and energy spent debating 
whether violence was an accepted meth¬ 
od of resistance. 

Yes. I don’t say that in an extremely 
critical way, because there’s no question 
that by mid-’68 or ’69 there was a good 
cause for discouragement as to whether 
anything worked. I’d say that was 
especially true after Nixon managed to 
totally ignore the Moratorium in October 
and November of 1969. In other words, if 
individuals turned to fantasies of kid¬ 
napping, that is a pretty natural human 
reaction—a kind of despair. 

The mood last fall was certainly not 
one of support for the president; it was 
passivity; it was a lack of interest in 
political events. I found people very 
interested to hear me speak; I was at¬ 
tracting crowds on campuses which, they 
told me, were the largest they’d had in 
years. But they didn’t show a lot of 
interest in participating in the campaign, 
even though, from their point of view, it 
seemed the choice between McGovern 
and Nixon was a startling contrast—as 
Nixon himself said—a greater cQntrast 
than the voters had been offered for a 
generation. 

I was baffled by this mood. A lot of 
people thought it was simple indifference 
to what was happening in Cambodia, that * 
this was the mood of the public at large. I- 
didn’t feel that was the case at all. On the' 
contrary, it seemed easy to probe to a 
level of anguish, a very great concern for 
the bombing and very great awareness of. 
what we were doing, that the War was not 
in the process of ending. 

It was also easy to see that it was a 
mood of depression, apathy and preoc¬ 
cupation with very private concerns. Or;' 
as some people on the campuses told me, 
with drugs of a particularly depressing! 
type—downers. I kept hearing of Sopors 
and Quaaludes all over the place. Here I 1 
was being told of thousands of students 
who preferred to spend the day wander- > 
ing about, walking into lampposts oc¬ 
casionally, and it seemed to me to be 
clearly depressed behavior. 

I began to relate that to the economic 
depression of my childhood—which, by 
the way, was also associated with a 
depressed psychology. People blamed 
themselves during the Depression for 
being out of work; they felt guilty and 
ashamed about it. 

I began to see what we had last fall as 
a political depression in which people 
felt themselves politically out of work. 
They felt they had no useful political 
work to do. No political role in this 
country. 

I saw this as one of the most evil 
programs of the administration, com¬ 
parable to their destruction of Cambodia. 

I had believed for some time that it was 


























a conscious program on the administra¬ 
tion’s part to convince most Americans 
that they were children politically and 
were to be allowed no significant part 
to play in determining foreign policy; 
that nothing they did could have any 
effect. 

Nixon made this perfectly explicit. 
Back in October 1969, when I was cop¬ 
ying the Pentagon Papers, just before 
the second Moratorium effort of No¬ 
vember, he said no matter how large 
the demonstrations, they would in no way 
influence anything that he did. He would 
not listen. And then he went through his 
guerrilla theater in the White House, an¬ 
nouncing that he was watching television 
while 250,000 people filed silently by out¬ 
side—the largest demonstration ever held 
in Washington to protest the War. He an¬ 
nounced he was not even looking out the 
White House windows. 

Then month after month—this repe¬ 
tition, this water-drop repetition on the 
public consciousness of “I will decide, 
I am the president, I am the commander 
in chief, I will do what / think right.” 
And then he would act precisely on that 
and invade countries without so much as 
going through the motions of consult¬ 
ing—let alone submitting his decision 
to an accounting—even with the most 
friendly and senior members of Con¬ 
gress—people like Aiken and Cooper in 
his own party. 

Bit by bit he was teaching the public 
that nothing they could do mattered. v 

I recently read an article in Psycholo¬ 
gy Today on depressed behavior and was 
interested to see an interpretation of clas¬ 
sic personal depression as a state of mind 
in which the person feels helpless, feels 
that he has no impact on the world out¬ 
side, that he can’t affect anything or 
change anything. Which certainly ties in 
with this mood that I was finding, 
vr. 

What other factors besides these 
lapses into violence and despair hurt the 
Movement? 

There was another aspect: The people 
who could least be criticized for reacting 
to their situation with violent thoughts, 
rhetoric and action were the Black Lib¬ 
eration leaders and followers who, in 
turn, were influenced by the apparent 
success—at least the survival—of Third 
World liberation movements. The self- 
defense rhetoric the Black Panthers 
studied did serve a psychological and 
organizing function in the black ghetto 
that it didn’t have, in a real sense, for 
other people in the society. 

But, in turn, the violent example of the 
Panthers and of the Third World move¬ 
ments seemed to have a very challeng¬ 
ing effect on the white, middle-class 
male radicals in this country who, after 
all, are the children of our culture—how¬ 


ever much they try to escape from it—and 
do have a latent response to machismo. 

Clearly that was another useless and 
ineffective distraction to the aims . . . 

It went beyond violence, of course, but 
very generally to a feeling that lessons 
were to be learned from the successful 
and courageous Third World liberation 
movements. 

Today the Movement in this country 
seems substantially more mature than it 
had been in the past. 

There’s a discussion of this very issue 
by Barbara Deming in her book, 
Revolution And Equilibrium, where she 
reinterprets a lot of the theses of Frantz 
Fanon in terms of nonviolence—in part, 
simply by substituting the notion of “re¬ 
solute, uncompromising, nonviolent re¬ 
sistance” for the word “violence” wher¬ 
ever it occurs: As a mobilizing force, 
as a force for change, for self-confidence, 
for nationalism and self-awareness, 1 
recommend that essay. 

And, there is one other point. I would 
say the leaders of Third World move¬ 
ments would give this advice to any lib¬ 
eration movement in any country: to 
look first to its own culture and to its 
own socioeconomic background. That’s 
certainly a very strong principle of Mao 
and of Marx. It’s one that we haven’t 
followed lately in this country. 

When 1 began to learn from the 
Movement, in this country, which was 
not until late ’67, and early ’68,1 was very 
struck with how ahistorical it was—and, 
as was often pointed out, anti-intellec¬ 
tual. That made me uneasy at the time; 
and in retrospect, I think my misgivings 
were right—that the Movement did ul¬ 
timately pay quite a big price for failure 
to develop a really thorough analysis of 
our own society as it operates now, and 
as it has evolved. 

It’s a simple fact that we are very 
different, in most respects, from most 
other societies, and our evolution has 
been very different. It’s not plausible to 
imagine that our path of change could 
best be learned from some other culture. 
We have to evolve our own. 

My impression is that, in its earliest 
days, SDS was proceeding to develop 
such an analysis for America, and that 
was very promising. But by the time 1 
came on the scene, I found very little 
intellectual activity. One sign of that, by 
the way, was that when I gave the Pen¬ 
tagon Papers to the newspapers, I found 
no reflexes, no tendencies whatever in the 
antiwar part of the Movement to pick up 
this mass of material which needed in¬ 
terpreting, popularizing, summarizing 
and distributing. 

The teach-ins were in ’65 and ’66, and 
by *71, an entire college generation had 
come and gone without the benefit of 


what really was a long and deep educa¬ 
tional process of understanding our in¬ 
volvement. Yet one couldn’t get teach-ins 
started again. People were so oriented to 
the notion by this time of action and risk 
and defiance, that the idea simply of 
understanding and studying and learning 
was not very much in their thinking. 

The feelings of desperation were very 
understandable, but I meant very much 
what I said in the introduction to my 
book: that in my opinion, even at, that 
late stage, “This War needs not only to 
be resisted, it remains to be understood.” 

What do you think of the morality of 
the university that allows defense analysis 
projects to be going on? 

It’s very simply the morality of the 
Cold War. It takes for granted that we are 
at war and that the highest patriotism and 
loyalty lies in doing what the president 
wants you to do—harnessing your brains 
the way the airmen harness their reflexes. 

I think that it did not even appear to the 
universities as a question of morality, 
even though it obviously contradicted the 
scientific ideal of free communication. It 
was collaboration by yet another insti¬ 
tution being turned into a quasi-military 
arm of the commander in chief. 

How often have you been involved in 
“movement” activities rather than things 
that were particularly connected with 
your trial? 

For the last four years, really, all my 
thinking and action has been oriented 
around the War, and then eventually 
around the issues in my case. I’ve tried to 
not get too scattered into other issues. 

Recently I spoke to the Farmworkers, 
because I had a specific feeling of want¬ 
ing to express gratitude to them, not just 
as a union, but for their and Chavez’ 
approach, their Gandhian approach and 
their nonviolence. 

Vi' r 

STARTING TOMORROW 

Do you intend to get more involved in* 
the Movement now? 

Who knows how it will go? My own 
real desires and talents are quite dif¬ 
ferent. They are to do research and anal¬ 
ysis-intellectual kinds of pursuits—with 
some time, I’m sure, spent on immedi¬ 
ate political challenges. People will be 
asking me and things will rise up. But I 
would like to spend my life reading, re¬ 
flecting, trying to understand things and 
trying to write about them. 

I really figured if I went into prison I 
would come out with less of an intellec¬ 
tual interest, and more of an activist 
interest, just as the Marine Corps made 
me, for some period, impatient with 
intellectual work. But as it is, 1 have a 
great desire to get back to a lot of reading 
that I’ve had to postpone. My wife won’t 







































be happy to see me come home with 
another bag of books that I just bought in 
Palo Alto, because our house is ab¬ 
solutely filling to the ceiling with books 
that I now propose to read. 

My time as a public figure certainly 
Wasn’t unpleasant, and it was interesting 
for a while; but it’s nothing I have a taste 
for, neither the notoriety, nor the pub¬ 
lic life. 

Rand Corporation I look back on as 
an idyllic kind of life. I was left free to 
pick my own subjects within certain broad 
limits. (I thought they were broad at the 
time, although the basic deception was 
how constraining those limits were, 
of which few people at Rand are very 
conscious.) I’d pick my own problems; no 
one would ever ask me what 1 was doing 
from one month to the next, and they 
would supply me with any books I 
wanted and copies of journal articles 
almost instantly. I could read at length, 
take notes and write. In the future I see 
myself doing something very similar to 
that, not for Rand or anything like it, but 
probably on my own for a year or so, and 
ultimately in connection with a university 
or some research institute. I do cherish 
the freedom of picking my subjects, but it 
is also good to be associated with a group 
of people. 

How do you feel about yourself and 
what you’ve done? 

I respect what I’ve done over the last 
four years, and I’m glad that I had the 
strength and the right examples at the 
✓ right time to help me do what I did. I 
think I did what I should have done, and 
that doing anything less, at any given 
moment, would have been wrong. 

When 1 say this about myself, I think 
it’s important to mention what the media 
are unwilling to say or see, which is that 
I am a part of a very large number of 
people who acted on the same basis and 
felt the same way over the same period. 
My opportunities were different and 
greater than for most, so the challenge to 
me both to take action and to take specific 
risks was greater. But I don’t have the 
sense that my feelings or my com¬ 
mitment, or Tony’s, or Patricia’s, or those 
of most of the people working with us 
were different in any way from those of 
thousands of other people that I’ve come 
in contact with or heard about, really tens 
of thousands, who would have acted 
pretty much the same way if they’d had 
the opportunity. 

And that means that a lot of other 
people can do it—and, if they haven’t 
started, they can start tomorrow. 

Who do you think you are in the con¬ 
text of current history? 

One member of the active antiwar, 
anti-tyrannical movement in this coun¬ 
try—who had specific opportunities. .. 


By virtue of your intellectual capabil¬ 
ities and training and your intimate 
knowledge of the most highly relevant 
aspects of modern government, do you 
think you’re anything particularly special? 

In terms of an ability to make a strict¬ 
ly intellectual contribution to an under¬ 
standing of the predicament of our soci¬ 
ety, yes, I think that I have a special abil¬ 
ity there—which doesn’t mean that intel¬ 
lectual contributions are the only kinds 
that we need or that are important. But 
that is the field where I feel most per¬ 
sonal satisfaction and ability. 

Incidentally, it occurred to me sud¬ 
denly that it would be nice for the first 
time in an interview to get some feedback 
so we can wrap up some loose ends. It 
would give me something to react to if 
you would briefly describe what you 
think 1 was trying to do. 

To take a very simplistic view, I think 
you were just trying to bring the War in 
Vietnam to an end and atone for your 
own involvement in the same. 

Let me react to this. I don’t have a 
sense that I was concerned with atone¬ 
ment, actually/I didn’t have a conscious 
sense of guilt for what I’d done, I wish 
I had read the history earlier; I wish I 
had reflected on it earlier, or seen, 
through it somehow, or exposed myself 
to more people who were critical of it. 
But it’s not with a conscious sense that 
I was culpable for not doing it. Because 
I’m very well aware that I was just be¬ 
having like a lot of other people; and it 
was a pretty natural, human way to be¬ 
have, given my evolution of jobs. 

In fact, much later, long into the case, 
Pat reflected once, “You know, you 
should feel guilty.” I can intellectually 
come closer to that position after I re¬ 
flect on the whole period, thinking 
autobiographically. It’s possible to see 
missed choices and to feel more respon¬ 
sible. But the fact is I just didn’t act out 
of that sense. 

On the contrary, from the time that 1 
did consciously see what was wrong with 
what we were doing, and saw new ways of 
reacting to that, I acted pretty quickly. 
There was never a long period when I 
thought I should be doing one thing but 
was doing another. 

How have all the events that have 
followed the release of the McNamara 
papers—the trial you’ve been through, 
the revelation of the Plumbers—how has 
this experience affected you? Has it 
made you a different person? Do you 
feel more radicalized, more alienated, 
more whole? 

I’m not conscious of any very funda¬ 
mental change in me since this course of 
action started in the fall of ’69. Natural¬ 
ly, I’ve learned from events, and that’s 


added up to quite a bit. So my general 
understanding of things is different, but 
that’s not a response to my own exper¬ 
ience so much as to things that have 
happened in the country, and things 
that I have learned about by reading. In 
other words, the differences between my 
views between now and, say, September 
’69 don’t seem so strong to me, compar¬ 
ed to the difference between Septem¬ 
ber ’69 and September ’68, or ’67, or ’65. 

The big difference, really, was turning 
away from faith in the civilian part of the 
executive branch and looking critically 
and putting myself in opposition. That 
went along with questioning most of the 
intellectual premises with which I’d 
always interpreted; it wasn’t a question of 
leaping to any new interpretation un¬ 
critically, but of exploring. 

I’ve moved rather gradually, intellec¬ 
tually, knowing at the same time that I 
was exploring and moving, and that I 
was likely to have different views a year 
from now. 

Many men in the government go to 
elaborate lengths to justify their past as¬ 
sumptions in order not to admit to 
themselves that something is wrong, but 
you’ve admitted that your assumption 
was wrong and have undone it. 

I was always one of those who found 
it fairly easy to admit a mistake. In part, 
there’s almost an intellectual elitism to 
that. The intellectual process to me has a 
lot of excitement to it; there was a joy 
in discovering that I’d been wrong about 
something and that I could expect to 
learn something new. So this was an old 
feeling to me and it wasn’t any catas¬ 
trophic event to decide I had been wrong 
about certain things. 

What about the antagonism of ex- 
colleagues and the loss of friends who 
didn’t like your changes or your methods? 
The person who decides to cut himself off 
from any kind of roots at all risks a great 
deal of insecurity. 

Again, the price isn’t as great as one 
might imagine. Take my specific posi¬ 
tion in turning against a war. Obvious¬ 
ly, I was moving into a large communi¬ 
ty of people, even the subset of those 
who were taking active, committed roles 
against the War. It’s still a large number 
of people, and they cover the country. 
There are such people wherever you go, 
and they’re not too hard to find. They’re 
not only good people, but inevitably are 
drawn to each other by this feeling of 
working together for a common goal, and 
having similar values, and having a 
mutual respect. 

So you lose one set of friends, and 
that has its price; these are people who 
have known you over a long period of 
time. But you gain others. 

































